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TOPICS OF THE DAY 


PEARY’S “PROOFS” 


NSTEAD of setting the public’s mind at rest in regard to the 


great polar puzzle Commander Peary’s eagerly awaited evi- ~ 


dence in refutation of Dr. Cook’s claims seems to have done little 
more than give fresh impetus to the controversy. As the Louis- 
ville 77#zes remarks, it leaves the truth-seeker still unsatisfied and 
the alinement of the partizans unchanged. “If this is all that Mr. 
Peary has to offer in substantia- 


tive as told by the two Eskimos tallies with that of Dr. Cook up 
to May 17, when the last of the supporting party turned back at 
Cape Thomas Hubbard, leaving the Doctor and his two companions 
about to start on their northward dash. This cape is about 570 
miles from the Pole. It is at this point that the story told by the 
two Eskimo boys diverges from that told’ by Dr. Cook. Dr. 
Cook’s expedition, according to the summary signed by Peary, 
Bartlett, McMillan, Borup, and Hensen, did not go more than one 


march northward before it was 





tion of his now historic ‘gold- 
brick’ charge,” says the Newark 
News, “the public must still pre- 
serve an open mind.” Even the 
which has 
been closely identified with Mr. 
Peary’s interests from the first, 
doubts whether his evidence, now 
that public opinion is already so 


New York 7/mes, 


sharply divided over the case, 
will to any great extent alter 
conclusions already reached. 
We are assured, however, that 
Commander Peary has supple- 
mentary evidence which he will 
bring into action in case Dr. 
Cook continues to survive his 
main broadside. Incidentally the 
good faith of the doctor-explorer 
is subjected to a sudden and 


staggering flank attack in the 





stopt by rough ice and open 


water. To quote this summary: 


“After sleeping at the camp, 
where the last two Eskimos 
turned back, Dr. Cook and the 
two boys went ina northerly or 
northwesterly direction with two 
sledges and twenty-odd dogs— 
one more march—when they en- 
countered rough ice and a lead 
of open water. They did not 
enter this rough ice, nor cross 
the lead, but turned westward or 
southwestward a short distance 
and returned to Heiberg Land, 
at a pqint west of where they had 
left the cache and where the four 
men had turned back. 

“Here they remained four or 
five sleeps and during that time 
Itookashoo went back to the 
cache and got his gun and a few 
items of supplies. 

“From this point they then 








form of an affidavit by Edward 
Barrill, his only companion dur- 
ing his alleged ascent of Mt. 
Mckinley, 
est point to the summit of Mt. 
McKinley we reached was at 
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stating that “the near- 
realsummit of Mt. McKinley. 
least fourteen miles distant.” In 
the mean time the Doctor keeps 
cool under fire, denies the charges, and continues to reap a golden 
harvest on the lecture platform. 
The evidence made public last week by Commander Peary 
through the Peary Arctic Club is offered as “some of my reasons 
for saying that Dr. Cook did not go to the North Pole.” It consists 
of the detailed testimony given before members of Commander 
Peary’s expedition by Itookashoo and Ahpelah, the two Eskimos 


who accompanied Dr. Cook during his arctic journey. The narra- 


By permission of Doubleday, Page & Co, 
THE DISPUTED PHOTOGRAPH. 


According to Dr, Cook, this is the summit of Mt. McKinley. 
to the sworn statement of Frank Barrill, whoaccompanied him on his alleged 
conquest of the highest peak on the continent, this picture was taken at an 
altitude of not more than 8,000 feet and at a point twenty miles from the 
If so, suggests a shrewd observer, it will be 
very easy for Barrill to lead an investigating party back to the same accessible 
peak where this photograph can be duplicated, thereby proving his charge. 


went southwest along the north- 
west coast of Heiberg Land toa 
point indicated on the map 
(Sverdrup’s Cape Northwest). 

“From ‘here they went west 
across the ice, which was level 
and covered with snow, offering 
good going, to a low island which 
they had seen from the shore of 
Heiberg Land at Cape Northwest. 
for one night’s sleep. 

“From this island they could see two lands beyond (Sverdrup’s 
Ellef Ringnes and Amund Ringnes Land), ‘They journeyed to- 
ward the left of one of these two islands (Amund Ringnes Land), 
passing a small island which they did not visit. Arriving at the 
shore of Amund Ringnes Land, the Esquimos killed a deer.” 


But according 


On this island they 


camped 


The time covered by this narrative, says Commander Peary, 


corresponds to the period in which Dr. Cook claims to have gone 
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to the Pole and back. To quote further from the Commander’s 
statement : 


“The answers of the Esquimo boys to Commander Peary’s in- 
dependent questions, showing that they killed no game, made no 
caches, lost no dogs, and returned to the land with loaded sledges, 
makes their attainment of the Pole on the trip north of Cape 
Thomas Hubbard a physical and mathematical impossibility, as 
it would demand the subsistence of three men and over twenty 
dogs during a journey of 1,040 geographical miles on less than two 
sledge loads.of supplies.” 


In addition to their verbal testimony Itookashoo and Ahpelah 
indicated on a map the course of their journey with Dr. Cook. 
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DR, COOK'S OWN VERSION OF HIS POLAR JOURNEY. 


When shown their testimony and their chart of his trip, the Doc- 
tor, who was then in Cleveland, said: 


“The map published by Commander Peary in itself indicates 
that the Eskimos have respected their promise made to me that 
they would not give any information to Peary or his men, 

“The Eskimos were instructed not to tell Mr. Peary, or any of 
his party, of our trip over the polarsea. They were told to say we 
had been far North. They have kept their word. 

“Mr. Whitney has said that during the cross-examination con- 
ducted by Commander Peary and others of his expedition the 
Eskimos did not understand the questions put to them or the map 
which was laid before them. Their replies to the questions put 
have been twisted to suit a perverted interest....... 

“Rasmussen, who will be here shortly, has seen the Eskimos 
and knows the real story. They did not try to deceive him. He 
was with them for fourteen days. They know him and told him 
everything. He speaks the Eskimo language, for he is a semi- 
Eskimo himself, and the people have the most complete confi- 
dence in him. That is all I have to say now.” 


In Buffalo on the fourteenth he was quoted as promising to sub- 
mit his observations to the University of Copenhagen “within 
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sixty days.” In Philadelphia he further explained his position in, 
regard to Eskimo evidence. Thus: 


“There is a mistaken impression among the public that I am 
bringing the Eskimos to New York to prove that I have been to 
the Pole. The real reason of their coming here is to disprove the 
story they were made to tell by Commander Peary and his party. 
They certainly will assist me by giving evidence that they have 
been to the Pole with me, but I rely on my own data to prove my 
claim.” 


As the case now stands, the public may make its choice between 
the Eskimos’ story and Dr. Cook’s. Among the papers which 
make light of Peary’s “proofs” are the Rochester Post-Express, 
the Philadelphia /nxgucrer, the Philadelphia Record, the New 
York Herald, the Richmond MNews-Leader, the Detroit Free 
Press, the Baltimore American, and the Pittsburg Déspatch. 
The Springfield Repud/ican also thinks that the evidence thus sub- 
mitted “ falls very far short of establishing Mr. Peary’s contention.” 
The impostor theory, it points out, “involves things quite as in- 
credible as anything Dr. Cook has stated in his remarkable story.” 
To quote further : 


“It is easy to show, not only by Mr. Whitney, but: by Europeans 
then in Greenland, that the story of Dr. Cook’s actual discovery 
of the Pole was circulated in those regions by the Eskimos them- 
selves. If this be so, it would seem necessary for Mr. Peary to 
account for the version of Dr. Cook’s journey, fully in accord with 
the Doctor’s own, which other white men not connected with the 
Roosevelt heard in Greenland prior to Mr. Peary’s return to Etah 
last August. First, there is the testimony of the Danish explorer, 
Knud Rasmussen, who is said to have had an Eskimo mother. 
He was in Greenland and talked with Eskimos in the Cape York 
and Smith Sound region, who told him about Dr. Cook’s trip to 
the Pole. The Danish inspector, Jensen, whose station is in North 
Greenland, has returned to Copenhagen, and he assures the Danish 
Government officially that Rasmussen told him the details of Dr. 
Cook’s polar journey, as drawn from Eskimos, and that these de- 
tails conform to Dr. Cook’s own narrative. But most striking is 
the testimony that comes from a Swiss source, which is independ- 
ent of the Danes. A Swiss scientific expedition to Northern 
Greenland, commanded by Dr. de Quervain, of Zurich, returned 
home last month. Dr. de Quervain was reported in an Associated 
Press dispatch of September 17 to be convinced that Cook reached 
the Pole, but that aside. A statement by members of the Swiss 
expedition was printed in the Berlin J/onZag, as follows: 

“*The report that the North Pole had been attained could not 
have reached us in more appropriate surroundings than at the ex- 
treme limit of the wild Sermittlet fjord, in North Greenland, or 
at a more thrilling time than at the moment when we were about 
to penetrate the desert of the interior ice-bound country. The 
Kayak (Eskimo) who was to receive our last instructions for the 
colony of Ikorasak arrived with the laconic statement that on 
April 21, 1908, “one Dr. Cook” had reached the Pole.’ 

“Here is apparently incontestable evidence from Europeans of 
scientific standing, in no way associated with the Danish or Nor- 
wegian explorers who have supported Dr. Cook, to the effect that 
the Eskimos of Northern Greenland, several months before Dr. 
Cook’s home-coming, were circulating as the truth the story of 
Cook’s discovery of the Pole. How could such a story have been 
circulated by them if Cook’s Eskimos at Etah had not started it ? 
It follows that the Eskimos examined by Mr. Peary and his men 
gave to them a version of Dr. Cook’s trip entirely different from 
the one they had previously been telling among their own people ; 
and this fact might be said to complete the demonstration that Mr. 
Peary’s Eskimo testimony can not possibly be accepted as aiding 
in a settlement of the polar controversy.” 


But the New York 77mes, while admitting that the value of the 
fresh evidence depends upon the credibility of the Eskimos, goes 
on to say: 


“While Commander Peary’s polar report is accepted without 
question by the scientific world, while he has been invited to lec- 
ture by the learned bodies and scientific societies in this country, 
of England, of France, and of Italy, and while he has offered 
promptly to submit the records and observations of his journey to 
the scrutiny of astronomers and geographers, Dr. Cook finds his 
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title accepted only by the uncritical multitude. It is vouched for 
by no competent authority. The learned bodies and scientific 
societies have strangely declined to invite him to deliver lectures, 
and, as if he were resolutely determined to deepen the skepticism 
with which his story is received, he refuses to submit his records to 
the examination of the scientific commission to be appointed in this 
country on the pretext that they must go first to Copenhagen. He 
is himself to blame if the skeptics point out that Copenhagen has 
disqualified itself as an impartial tribunal by its hasty and uncriti- 
cal acceptance of him and his narrative in advance of any proof 
whatever, and that there is no reason on earth why he should send 
his records there save that during a period of delay entirely within 
his control he is lecturing to credulous thousands and making a 
great deal of money out of a deeply clouded title. Men of science 
do not believe, have not believed, that Dr. Cook climbed Mt. 
McKinley. They would have believed him in respect to that 
achievement had his record been convincing. ‘They would believe 
him now as to the Pole, but for his extraordinary behavior and his 
utterances since his return. We may say that they will believe 
him still, if he can produce evidence in substantiation of his story. 
That evidence is now lacking, and the fault is hisalone. He must 
now meet and oyercome the adverse testimony of his own witnesses, 
the only human beings who, besides himself, know just where he 
went.” 


“The backbone of the Cook narrative is smashed,” thinks the 
New York G/ode. The burden of the proof that he did actually 
reach the Pole now rests upon Dr. Cook, says the Pittsburg Pos. 
The organs of public opinon, remarks the New York Evening 
Post, are very definitely concerned in the possibility that the pub- 
lic is being exploited—“that it is being led into delivering both 
honors and dollars without due warrant.” 

In the mean time the situation is further complicated by Edward 
Barrill’s affidavit, which was first published in the New York 
Globe. The crux of Barrill’s statement is in the following sen- 
Sences : 


“T was with Dr. Cook continuously every day during the time 
he was attempting to ascend the mountain in the year 1906, and 
the nearest point to the summit of Mt. McKinley we reached was 
at least fourteen miles distant from the summit of that mountain, 
and at no time did we reach an elevation in excess of 10,000 feet, 
and the Doctor told me when we were at the place where my pic- 
ture was taken that we were not over 8,000 feet high.” 


His diary covering that period, says Barrill, was “doctored ” 
according to Dr. Cook’s dictation. Says The Times: 


“It is most unfortunate for the reputation of Dr. Cook as an 


-explorer that the men who accompanied him in the two great 

















A PROFITABLE MILL. 
Minor in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 





achievements of his life should testify against him, and, so far as 
their testimony may be considered trustworthy, put the stamp of 
imposture upon his pretensions.” 


And 7he Globe remarks: 


“If Cook pulled off one hoax with fair measure of success, one 
can readily understand how he convinced himself that it was pos- 
sible to do it again on a larger scale. It looks as if we are ap- 
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Entered according to act of Congress, in the year 1909, by the Peary Arctic Club, in the office of 
the Librarian of Congress at Washington. 


DOCTOR COOK’S POLAR JOURNEY, AS INDICATED BY THE TWO 
ESKIMOS °WHO ACCOMPANIED HIM. 


proaching the exposure of the biggest piece of humbuggery the 
century has known—an exposure so complete that even the credu- 
lous will be convinced.” 


The time has come, says 7e Post, when mere failure to press 
the question (o a conclusion must be regarded as a confession of 
guilt. To quote: 


“It is not for this or that scientific body, or this or that news- 
paper, to suggest to Dr. Cook the propriety of presenting his evi- 
dence and getting an authoritative verdict; it isfor himto demand 
an inquiry, to insist on its being complete, to place not only his 
memoranda, but himself, unreservedly at the disposal of an im- 
partial committee of investigation. Failure to do this, and to do 
it promptly, will, we warn him, very rapidly have the effect of 
causing those whose opinions are worth anything to set him down 
as a shameless impostor....... 

“From now on, he ought to be spending all his days and nights 
in the work of clearing his honor; and every dollar that he takes 
in henceforward by exploiting his claim when he ought to be re- 
moving the cloud on it, will be a dollar gained at the expense of 
his reputation for honesty.” 


In his denial of Barrill’s charges Dr. Cook says: 


“Barrill’s statements are not true. I will disprove them. I 
have nothing to hide. My record is clear. I reached the top of 
Mt. McKinley, and I discovered the North Pole. 

“I do not want to enter into controversies, but I can not remain 
idle and see my character besmirched. 1 will prove everything 
satisfactorily. 

“I can not really understand why Barrill should have made such 
a statement if he was acting under normal conditions. Until I 
know of the conditions under which this alleged affidavit was 
made I shall make no specific reply. 

“If an expedition of experienced mountaineers will follow the 
route that I took and will go to the top of Mt. McKinley, they 
will find’ there the records which I deposited on attaining the sum- 
mit of the mountain.” 









































































MR. CRANE'S .INDISCRETION 


HEN President Taft told Minister Crane to “let them have 

it red hot” in his treatment of Oriental matters, his idea 

was to arouse popular interest in Eastern questions. In this the 
Minister seems to have succeeded beyond the President’s utmost 
expectation. For whatever may be the international consequences 
of those indiscretions of speech which caused the State Depart- 
ment to request Mr. Charles R. Crane’s resignation as Minister to 
China, they have at least had the effect of calling attention to the 
political and commercial importance of our relations with the 
Orient. The United States Government is said to be disturbed 
by the recent agreements between China and Japan concerning 
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CHARLES R, CRANE, 


Whose frankness in discussing our Oriental policy with press rep- 
resentatives and in public speeches moved the State Department to 


ask for his resignation as Minister to China. 


railroad-building and the control of certain mines in Southern 
Manchuria, regarding them as inconsistent with Japan’s pledges 
to observe the “open door” and “equality of opportunity for all 
nations” in that region. But when rumors of a forthcoming 
American protest against these agreements appeared in the press, 
the State Department began to have misgivings about the diplo- 
matic discretion of Minister Crane, who, it appears, was too frank 
and too communicative for the rdle which had been thrust upon 
him. “The business man in diplomacy, in Mr. Crane’s case, has 


had a brief career and an abrupt exit,” remarks the New York 


World. The Times and The Evening Post, while admitting that 


Mr. Crane was indiscreet, fee) that some of the blame for his in- 


discretion belongs on other shoulders, “The responsibility must 
be shared, and rather fully shared, by the Secretary of State and 
by the President himself,” says The Times ; and Zhe Pos¢ remarks : 


“In Mr. Crane’s statement, put out in extenuation of his admitted 
indiscretion, he points out certain difficulties under which he had 
labored. He had never had a consultation with Secretary Knox, 
who was away from Washington when the new Minister to China 
went there for instructions. Not even with the first Assistant 
Secretary, Mr. Wilson, did Mr. Crane have a conference, tho he 
sought to arrange one repeatedly. His sole interviews were with 
clerks in the Department. Such genera) instructions as he had 
came from President Taft, who urged him to do everything he 
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could to interest Americans in the questions of the Pacific, and 
especially to accept all invitations to speak, and to ‘let them hav. 
it red hot.’ This, of course, was no warrant for speaking indis. 
creetly, much less for giving delicate information to a reporter. 
but it does betray the state of mind into which Mr. Crane had go; 
under the highest prompting.” 


In another issue the same paper describes the whole affair as 
“one of those untoward events in which no one is particularly t» 
blame and no one’s character stands in need of clearing.” Th. 
principal facts of the case, as given to the public, are as follows: 
Mr. Crane, when about to take the steamer for China from Sa 
Francisco, received a telegram from Secretary Knox recalling hi: 
immediately to Washington. This telegram contained the stat: 
ment that Mr. Crane had been “charged with the responsibilit, 
for the canards appearing in the Japanese and American press to 
the effect that the United States is preparing to protest against the 
Chinese-Japancse agreement.” The subsequent interview in 
Washington between the Minister and the Secretary resulted in 
Mr. Crane’s resignation. Secretary Knox’s official memorandum 
of the case reads in part: 


“The Department of State has been engaged for some time in 
making the usual study of the recent agreements between China 
and Japan in relation to Manchuria from such data bearing upon 
the situation as it was able to secure, with a view of determining 
whether there is anything. in the agreements adversely affecting 
American interests or in conflict with the principle of equal oppor- 
tunity to which the Powers are pledged ; a study not yet concluded 
and in respect to which no decision has been reached. While this 
investigation was proceeding Mr. Crane, the Minister to China, 
came to the Department, and while there was informed by one of 
the clerks that such an examination was being made. 

“Without consultation with the Acting Secretary or any other 
responsible officer of the Department, and without the knowledge 
or authority of any one connected with the Department, Mr. Crane 
gave out a newspaper story to the effect that this Government was 
preparing to protest against some features of the agreement, and 
that the promulgation of the protest only awaited the return of an 
official who was to formulate it. The story appeared in a Western 
paper, and at the same time or a day later in the Japanese press, 
and subsequently was generally published....... 

“At aconference with Mr. Crane Sunday evening he admitted 
having an indiscreet talk with a reporter which resulted in the 
publications referred to and, assuming responsibility, stated that 
if the indiscretion was grave enough to shake my confidence in his 
usefulness he would willingly resign.” 


In reply to this Mr. Crane issues a statement which, as the New 


York AZai] remarks, is “as manly and straightforward as it is 
naive,” but which, as other papers point out, is no more “diplo- 


matic” than his earlier utterances. To quote in part: 


“When | accepted the appointment of Minister to China, at the 
request of the President, and afterward, he exprest the earnest 
wish that the people of this country should be roused to a keen 
interest in the Pacific situation, both commercially and politically ; 
he felt that our greatest problem lay there and that our people 
were not fully awake to its importance. As] stated in a public 
address in Chicago on September 14, the President advised me to 
accept all available invitations to public meetings and dinners and 
said : ‘Do not miss any of them, and when you goto one insist on 
speaking and let them have it red hot.’ 

“J assumed that the President wished me to discuss realities and 
not platitudes. I have not had experience as a public speaker, 
and it was and is a difficult rdle, but ] have done my best to carry 
out the President’s wishes. : 

“The difficulty has also been increased by the absence of specitic 
instructions from the State Department and-of any adequate dis- 
Cussion With its official as to the policy of this Government. . 

On mature consideration it is my judgment that my action was 1n 
accordance with the spirit at least of the President’s wishes, ex- 
prest by him to me, and that it furnishes no sufficient excuse for 


the sensational and inconsiderate action of the Secretary of State.” 


Mr. Crane’s friends say that the rea) reasons for his retirement 


have not yet been brought to light, and they intimate that the 
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A LITTLE GOLF AT SEATTLE, 
With the president of the golf club as caddy. 


Photographs by Brown Bros. 


GRASPING THE HAND OF “THREE-FINGERED BROWN” 





“* There is no subject to which Congress can better devote its attention in the coming session than 
the passage of a bill which shall encourage our merchant marine.” 


At the ball game in Chicago. In the game that followed Brown’s team was defeated. 


ADVOCATING A SHIP-SUBSIDY IN HIS SEATTLE SPEECH. 


1T WAS ONLY LEMONADE. 
Slaking the Presidential thirst in the grand stand. 








NO ESCAPE FROM THE CAMERA. 


incident is not yet closed. Says Mr. Walter L. Fisher, a promi- 


nent lawyer, as quoted in the press : 


“While Mr, Crane’s official relations are definitely ended, there 


are many things connected with this matter of such a character 
and of such importance that the American people must continue 
to be deeply concerned in them, Myr. Crane has preferred not to 
go into them now because of the possibility that a public discus- 
sion at this time might be harmful to the public interest... 0... 

“It is due to Mr. Crane also to note that in carrying out the 
President’s wishes that he should do some vigorous public speak- 
ing, and, in the absence of instructions from the State Department, 
he carefully confined himself to the lines laid down by Mr. Taft 
himself in the famous Shanghai speech, which rang with vigorous 
Americanism, and was so definitely friendly to the Chinese that it 
ended all talk of the dismemberment of China, When Mr, Taft 
‘let them have it hot’ Mr. Crane talked only of the common inter- 
ests of America and China, and he received no criticism from the 
Department of State. 


“Those who are so concerned about whether he was pvro-Japa- 


nese or anti-Japanese, seem unable to understand a man who has 


been first, last, and all the time simply pro-American; and as the 
American Minister to China, also pro-Chinese. His only thought 
in connection with the offending newspaper article was that if the 


American Government should decide that its interest in the ‘open 
door’ demanded a protest, the American press should then be pre- 


pared to discuss it intelligently and effectively. The possibility 


of a protest was so much a matter of common knowledge that the 


offending article in which it was mentioned created no particular 
attention. Jt was not until after its connection with Mr. Crane’s 
recall leaked out in Washington that the Japanese embassy sent 


to the newspaper office for a copy of the article.” 

The New York American professes to see in the episode “a con- 
fession of our weakness in the face of Japanese aggression.” We 
read: 

“It seems evident that Mr. Crane is Jersona non grata to the 
Japanese—because of his vigor as a champion of the open door in 
Manchuria. 


“And Mr. Knox has offered our Chinese Minister’s head ona 
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charger as a hostage and guaranty to the Japanese Cabinet that 
we will tread softly in the Far East. 


“Our diplomatic weakness in this emergency js due, of course, 
to our physical weakness. 


“Japan has the war-ships to back her claims—and we have 


* There can be no question that this country is committed to the 


policy of ‘the open door’ in China, and that that policy has been 
imperiled by the high-handedness of Japan.” 


NICARAGUA'S LATEST OUTBREAK 


RESIDENT ZELAYA’S ambition to become the dictator 


over a “United. States of Central America” would seem 
likely to be thwarted if he can not cope with the forces now arrayed 


against him in his owncountry. This movement is reported to be 
largely directed against President Zelaya personally, and its leader, 


Juan J. Estrada, who has been proclaimed provisional President, 
is one of four brothers whose combined influence faces the Gov- 
ernment and its army of about 6,000 men. A dispatch from Man- 
agua, the Nicaraguan capital, in the early stages of the revolt, 


signed by President Zelaya, belittled the movement and asserted 


that: 


. “The country, indignant at the rebellion of Estrada, has made 


an enthusiastic manifestation of sympathy with the Government 
and proclaimed its loyal support. The Government is well pre- 


pared to resist the movement against it and has dispatched several 
regiments to the scene of action.” 


Besides General] Estrada’ 's personal ambition, there are various 
rum@rssas to the cause of this revolt. It is even said that Zelaya 
himself instigated it, in order to have an excuse to get out of the 
country and enjoy abroad the wealth which he has acquired. A 


“prominent Nicaraguan” is quoted in a press dispatch from 
Panama as attributing the present disturbances to the English 


loan of $6,250,000 floated by President Zelaya. He says: 


“In this connection President Zelaya made the solemn declara- 
tion that the money would be exclusively devoted to the amortiza- 
tion of the paper currency, but this has not been done. A serious 
financial crisis occurred immediately after the loan had been 

ffected, and exchange rose to the unprecedented rate of 1,000 per 

ent., import duties being increased 20 per cent. The condition 
‘ affairs was so scandalous in the matter of financial dealings 
that our people publicly protested, and as a result many prominent 
citizens have been imprisoned. When I left Nicaragua a revolu- 
tion seemed imminent.” 


The Brooklyn Zag/e calls attention to the fact that “ American 
influences at Greytown and Bluefields are believed to be behind 
the revolt.” Much the same theory is hinted at by the Philadel- 
phia /zqguirer, which, after expressing surprize at the attempted 
displacement of a ruler who “was supposed to have a particularly 
strong grip on the situation,” goes on to say: 


“It is suspected by some that this obstacle has been interposed 
by Mexico, possibly at the suggestion and positively with the ap- 
proval of the United States, and there are those who think that 
the time is coming and may even be at hand when all Central 
America will be recognized as within the Mexican sphere of influ- 
ence, if it is not even openly and bodily incorporated in the 
Republic whose affairs are so ably administered by President Diaz. 
The argument is that the United States, through its possession of 
the Panama Canal, is vitally interested in the maintenance of order 
through al] that region and that it would be glad to have Mexico 
play the part of policeman. 

“It has been thought that the energy and ambition of President 
Zelaya would go further than anything else toward preventing or 
delaying the execution of this scheme, which may serve to explain 
the reported jubilancy of the Americans at Colon, the place from 
which the first word of the revolution was forwarded, over his 
deposition.” 


To the New York 7Zymes this revolution seems to be but another 
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illustration of the way they have of “holding a Presidential elec- 
tion down there,” that paper remarking: 


“It is not well to conduct Presidential elections in this way. 
Whether they disturb business much more than do our own quad- 


rennia) cataclysms, or whether the Josses of )ife in Nicaraguan 


‘battles ’ are much greater than in our primary contests, are ques- 


tions upon which the statistics at hand throw little light, But 
Central American wars are ‘comic’ only because they are small. 
The people killed in them remain as entirely and as long dead as 


they would if they were the victims of a )arger strugg)e, and 
nobody. can lose more than all his property or be more thoroughly 


imprisoned than are those who suffer such mishaps in the region 


where the continents taper off into next to nothing—that is, into 
Panama.” 


FIRST DECISION IN PANAMA LIBEL SUITS 


HE. first judicial decision in the famous Panama libel suits 
brought by the Government at Theodore Roosevelt’s insti- 
gation against the New York Wor/d and the Indianapolis Mews 
is almost universally approved as another guaranty of the freedom 


of the press. In refusing to sign the order for the removal of 
Delavan Smith and Charles R. Williams of the Indianapolis ews 


to the District of Columbia, Federal Judge A. B. Anderson took 
the position that publishers charged with criminal libel must be 


tried in the jurisdiction in which the libel was most obviously 
committed—that is, at the place of publication. Judge Anderson 


did not prepare a written decision in this important case, but said 
in part: 


“This indictment charges these defendants with commission of 
acrime in the District of Columbia. Now, the Constitution of 
the United States, in one of the amendments, provides that the 
accused shall be tried in the State or district where the offense is 
committed. 

“The Indianapolis Mews is owned by these defendants, con- 
ducted and. published by them, printed by them in the city of 
Indianapolis, State of Indiana. At the time covered by this in- 
dictment it had adaily circulation of about g0,ooocopies. All but 
about 2,000 were circulated and disposed of in the State of Indiana ; 
some four or five hundred more in one or two of the adjoining 
States, and to the District of Columbia there were sent by mail 
about fifty copies to subscribers, persons who ordered them sent. 
The defendants have no agent or bureau or office, and maintain 
no agent or bureau or office in the city of Washington, in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, for the circulation of papers within that district. 

“So the question, do the defendants when they prepare and 
publish fifty copies in the city of Indianapolis and fa ae in 
the United States mail in this building to be’ transmitted by mail 
to fifty subscribers in Washington—do they publish those fifty 
copies in Washington? If they do, if they did, the court has juris- 
diction of the offense. I will not go so far as to say that it has of 
the defendants. But if they did not, then the court has neither 
jurisdiction of the offense, nor the defendants. 

“To my mind there is but one conclusion to be drawn. Every- 
thing that the evidence shows that the defendants do or did, they 
do and did in the State of Indiana, city of Indianapolis. ..... 

“Where people print a newspaper here and deposit it in the post- 
office here for ci. culation throughout the counties and districts,. 
there is but one publication, and that one is here. If that-is true, 
then there is no publication, according to the evidence, in 
Washington.” 


Then he added by way of final comment : 


“To my mind that man has read the history of our institutions 
to very little purpose who does not put very little valuation on the 
possible success of evidence such as this. If the.history of liberty 
means anything, if the Constitution means anything, then the 
prosecuting authority should not have the power to select the tri- 
bunal if there be more than one to select from, at the capital of 
the nation, nor should the Government have the power to drag. 
citizens from distant States there for trial.” 


If his decision had been in support of the Government’s con- 
tention, says the Brooklyn Zagle (Dem.), the result would have 
been to put every newspaper in the country at the mercy of the 
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TAFT’S LEMON RANCH. 
Rehse in the St. Paul Pioneer Press. 
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ONE OF THE PRESIDENT'S WILD WEST STUNTS. 
—McWhorter in the St. Paul Dispatch. 


ACCORDING TO ST. PAUL. 


Attorney-General, an agent of a party administration. Admit 
that the libel is committed wherever any copy of a publication is 
sold, and we have the possibility of hundreds of simultaneous 
prosecutions, all before Federal courts, and all based on a single 
publication. As Judge Anderson did not pass upon the question 


of guilt—altho he touched upon this informally in his speech—but 
merely on the question of jurisdiction, it is still possible for the 


Government to prosecute The World in New York City and 7he 
News in Indianapolis. The New York Suz, however, thinks that 


the present Administration would welcome any dignified excuse 
for throwing these cases overboard. 


It will be remembered that the purpose of the suits was to pun- 
ish the papers named for publishing sensational charges of graft 
in connection with the Government’s purchase of the Panama 
Canal, these charges involving among others William Nelson 
Cromwell and Douglas Robinson, Mr. Roosevelt’s brother-in-law. 
Says the Boston Advertiser (Rep.): 


“The decision of Judge Anderson, of the United States District 
Court at Indianapolis, is right, and wrong. It is right in con- 
demning the plan to drag a man from Indianapolis to Washington 
to answer for an alleged offense committed at Indianapolis. But 
he is wrong in trying to argue that to call a man a thief, swindler, 
or liar is permissible, because the charge was made because of 
political, rather than social or personal animus. ...... 

“We doubt whether the average man will assent to this view. 
The chorus of calumny, that ended in the death of President 
McKinley, for example, was more dangerous and more despicable 
than the most scurrilous letter about some private individual. 
The abuse of public men in this country has become a disgrace 
and abominable outrage. The fact that lies about a public man 
are circulated by political workers should not excuse the offenders. 

“On the other hand, Judge Anderson is wholly right in main- 
taining that it would be unwise to establish a precedent that a man 
can be arrested in the place where his offense has been committed, 
or where it is alleged that the offense was committed, and then 
taken to Washington to stand trial—unless under the order of the 
court for a change of venue, on proof that a fair trial is impossible 
at the place of arrest.” 


In regard to the actua. decision involved, however, the press, 
regardless of party lines, voice a chorus of approval. Joining in 
this chorus we find such stanch Republican papers as the New 
York Tribune, Evening Mail, and Globe, the Philadelphia 
Inquirer, Bulletin, and Press, the Springfield Union, the Boston 
Transcript, the Indianapolis Star, the Providence Journal, the 


Chicago Record-Herald and Inter Ocean, Says the New York 


Evening Mail: 


“Thus ends the attempt which President Roosevelt most un- 
wisely and fatuously countenanced to convert an ordinary libel 
case into a proceeding under the extinct Sedition Law of John 


Adams’s time.” 


C. W. MORSE’S PRISON VERDICT 
en sympathy has been exprest for Charles W. Morse, 


the convicted financial manipulator, because he has had the 
energy and pluck to pay back $7,500,000 of his $8,000,000 debts 
while actually under prison sentence and out only on bail. He 
has not only nearly repaired his broken fortunes, but has launched 
out into mercantile reorganizations and regained his place as a 
power in finance. In the midst of this tide of success the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals reaffirms his sentence of fifteen 
years in prison and he is led away toacell by a United States 
marshal. If the Supreme Court or the President does not inter- 
vene, he will be retired from Wall Street until 1924, when he will 
be nearly seventy years of age. The Court says in the concluding 
paragraph of its decision : 


“We fully realize the consequences to the defendant which must 
follow an affirmance of this judgment, and yet we can not doubt 
that he was given a fair trial and the verdict on the fourteen counts 
was amply sustained by the proof. No unprejudiced person can 
read the record without being convinced that by the defendant’s 
procurement the bank bought its own stock and the stock of the 
Ice Securities Company, and by his procurement the entries in the 
bank-book and in the reports to the Controller as to these trans- 
actions were so arranged ‘as to conceal the truth and to record 
transactions which in reality never took place.” 


Morse was charged with misapplication of bank funds, and 
false entries. There seems to be little expectation exprest in the 
newspapers that his sentence will not be sustained. The New 
York Sua, after noting the popular admiration for his indomitable 
spirit, states its belief, nevertheless, that “few decisions have been 
more salutary than this which condemns Morse to a felon’s doom.” 
Here are its reasons: 

“Of his guilt and his personal infamy there has never been any 
doubt ; of his utter unfitness for any place of .trust or confidence 


there has been no question. If he went unscathed it would only 
be because his bankruptcy was surreptitiously subtended by the 
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possession of money and because the money was backed by all the 
specious ability and devious rascality which first led him into crime. 
Such a decision reaffirms the stability of justice. There is not 
one law in our Federal courts for the poor and another for the rich.” 

Another plea for Morse is treated as follows by 7he Evening 
Post: 

“Had it not been for the panic, we have been told again and 
again, Morse never would have been prosecuted with such vigor; 
he has been made a scapegoat, and it isn’t fair to do to him what 
would not have been done under ordinary circumstances. To 
view the matter in that way may be creditable to the good-nature 
of our people, but it is anything but creditable to the sense of the 
essentials either of justice or of expediency. If it be true thatthe 
administration of justice in our country is so defective that a man 
may systematically violate the laws, endanger the safety of millions 
of money entrusted to his care under solemn obligations of fidelity, 
make false entries in his books to cover up his illegal transactions, 
and yet count upon immunity unless his crimes happen to result 
in a national calamity—if all this be so, is it rational to conclude 
that we ought to let the culprit off even in the one case in which 
we can get him punished ?” 


FOR A STATE OF SOUTH CALIFORNIA 


7 HEN the people of a community begin to protest against 
what they think an unjust exercise of the taxation power, 
there is sure to be talk of a “ Declaration of Independence.” Dis- 
satisfaction with recent action of the State authorities has led to a 
movement in Southern California looking forward to a diyision of 
the State. This sentiment is voiced by the Los Angeles Herald 
in an editorial urging “South California to sever the political bands 
which unite her with that portion of the State which has recently 
demonstrated a sisterly desire to exploit the Southern paradise for 
the benefit of the less attractive Northern region,” and prophesying 
that “it will not be long until Los Angeles will hoist the new State 
flag on the Southern capitol and give to every interest in South 
California, and to every citizen of South California, and to every 
colonist who comes to South California the assurance of a South 
California SQUARE DEAL.” 

The Los Angeles 77mes, tho deprecating the idea of separation, 
protests vigorously against the injustice inflicted upon the people 
of the southern part of Californiaby” the political chicanery of 
three members out of five of the State Board of Equalization.” 

It explains the unjust treatment of the Southern counties of the 
State as follows: 


TOPICS 


At any rate, the Polar bear comes out of it with an unsullied reputation.— 
Memphis Commercial Appeal. 

THERE seems to be no doubt about Dr. Cook's ability to penetrate to the 
gate receipts.—Ohio State Journal. 

Paris has over 1,000 statues of public men. It is just as well to have some 
of them in the statue stage —Cleveland Leader. 

















NO SIDE-STEPPER 
— Brinkerhoff in the Cleveland Leader. 
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“There are 8 counties out of the 58 in the State of California in- 
disputably included in what is known as Southern California. The 
State Board of Equalization raised the assessment in all but 2 of 
these 8 counties. . . . The increase in the assessment values in all 
these 6 counties ranges from 25, the lowest, to 100 per cent. in the 
case of 1 county. Most of the increases are at the rate of 40 per 
COB iS a. 

“Note the difference in the estimate placed by the State Board 
of Equalization on property in the northern part of the State com- 
pared with that in the southern part. Out of over 40 counties 
properly classified as in the North the State board’s action affected 
only 7, compared with 6 out of 8in Southern California. The 
total increase made to the taxes in the North amounted to $83,756, - 
736, compared with nearly $208,000,000 in the 6 counties of South- 
ern California. This action of the State board was so gaged that 
unless a 10-per-cent. increase was put on the assessment the lower 
rate levied for taxes for State purposes would result in a net gain 
for the county not raised more than 10 percent. There is not one 
county in the North where the increase was above 1o per cent. 
Every one of them pays less taxes after the action of the State 
board than it would have paid before.” 


Another South California paper, the San Diego Union, finds 
the agitation for a new State to be confined to the city of Los 
Angeles, where, moreover, “only a small part of the people desire 
it,” while the “great mass of sensible, right-thinking people in 
California has no thought of dividing the State and is inclined 
merely to smile at the antics of the divisionists.” The San Fran- 
cisco Ca//, while it does not deny that “it is in some respects an 
ill-assorted union between the North and the South,” deplores the 
movement for separation and reproves the leaders in it as “having 
embarked with a light heart on the treacherous sea of secession.” 

Turning to the Eastern press we find the Boston Zvanscript 
remarking that the two parts of California “have been at odds over 
many things,” but will probably “continue to snarl at one another 
for a time longer before any definite action is formally proposed.” 

In like manner the New York 77tbune recognizes the lack of 
sympathy between Northern and Southern California, but is con- 
fident that “each decade will see the people of the two sections of 
the State drawing closer together in feeling and interests.” The 
same hope is exprest by the New Orleans Picayune, while the 
Louisville Courier-Journal dismisses the subject by ironically sug- 
gesting that “the bumptious city of Los Angeles” should be made 
a State all by herself, an arrangement “ which would rid California 
of a maximum of bluster and bloviation and a minimum of 
territory.” 


IN BRIEF 


A DIPLOMAT must remember not only not to talk too much, but also not to 
say anything when he does talk.—Puttsburg Post. 


Two Polar bears in the Bronx Zoo engaged in a desperate fight. 
whom they quarreled over.—New York American. 


Guess 


STILL, we can’t see where that notable decrease in our exports of foodstuffs 
has resulted in our having any more to eat.—Indianapolis News. 


UncLe Jor CANNON says there are nc flies on him, and the Savannah Press 
remarks that flies are not so particular either.—A ugusta Chronicle. 


Mars is said to be drawing away from the earth. Must have got close enough 
to hear some of that North Pole controversy.—St. Paul Pioneer Press. 


“Yes,” said Minister Wu to an aviator, ‘but could you fly to New York?” 
Mr. Wu knows what the really successful flying-machine wil! be for.—New York 
World. ‘ 


For fear it may divide the church into factions it may be best for the next 
few months to discontinue the hymn, “From Greenland’s Icy Mountains.’’— 
Atlanta Georgian. 


CHARLEY Tart, the President’s youngest son, will take boxing-lessons of 
Jimmy Walsh, the pugilist. Yes, the Roosevelt policies must be carried out. 
—Indianapolis Star. 

TueEy have now found Nebuchadnezzar’s palace, the site of Shakespeare's 
theater, and Horace’s Sabine farm. Thus there is a perceptible narrowing of 
the opportunities of activity for those who have nothing of importance to do. 
—Columbus Dispatch. 

AN increase of $277,848 in the September receipts of the New York post- 
office might seem to indicate that the Hudson-Fulton visitors have been per- 
sistent in writing home for money.—W all Street Journal. : 
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ORIGIN OF THE “DREADNOUGHT” 
CRAZE 


OWEVER little it may matter to outsiders which of the par- 

ties concerned began the quarrel which is raging, some- 

what beneath the surface, between England and Germany, it is 
none the less certain that if they come to blows, it will be fatal to 


FOREIGN COMMENT. 


cepting by the possession of a superior fleet.” 
former line of argument, Mr. Ledebour remarks : 


Resuming his 


“The unpardonable mistake of our Imperial Government was 
their brusque repulse of England’s attempt to come to an under- 
standing. They have thus given full play to the anti-German, 
bellicose jingoism which had been waiting to be called up in Eng- 
land. . . . An understanding with England, and the institution of 

an international compact limiting the size of 








naval armaments, and the abolition of the 
right of capture, is our demand for Ger- 
many’s foreign policy.” 


The idea that words of peace are to be 
backed by preparations for war is absurd, 
says this writer. Such words only excite the 
mistrust of neighboring Powers. 
further : 


To quote 


“You can not rely on the pacific words of 
your neighbor when you see him making in- 
creased preparations for war. If A does 
this, B perforce must follow his example, and, 
as the feverish haste to arm is communicated 
from one Power to another, C in turn feels 
driven to the creation of additional arma- 
ments. This is the endless chain that leads 
all the Powers, without any definite aim, to 








HEAVY GUNS OF THE “MINAS GERAES.” 


The famous Brazilian ship of the line, built in England. 


the commercial prosperity of both. They will be like the two 
dogs in the fable. While they fought over the bone, a third as- 
pirant carried it off. If Germany and England lose the trade of 
the world, America will seize upon it, Japan, perhaps, coming in 
for a share of the spoil. Such is the opinion of George Ledebour, 
who begins his article in the WMeue Ze7t, the leading Socialist 
weekly of Berlin, by asking whose fault will it be if the dire catas- 
trophe he half predicts ever occurs. In the first place, he comes 
to the conclusion that German jingoism is responsible for the anti- 
German jingoism said to be raging in England. 

As Mr. Ledebour is a prominent Socialist writer he is naturally 
disgruntled with the present Government, but when he sticks to 
facts, as he apparently does in this instance, he is to be listened 
to. He is correct in describing the following important political 
movements. The English Government a little time ago offered 
to make with the German Government “an agreement concerning 
the mutual limitation of expenditure on naval armaments, but the 
German Government refused in the most formal manner.” While 
many parties in the Reichstag approved the Chancellor’s action, 
not so the Social Democrats. The reasons which Mr. Ledebour’s 
party gave for opposing this policy are thus detailed : 


“The Social Democrats are on principle opposed to wars carried 
on in the interest of capitalism, and recognize the horrible results 
that must ensue to the German people from a naval war with Eng- 


land, even if Germany were to win. Such a war would prove dis- 
astrous even to the capitalists. The Pan-German imaginative 
politicians dream of advantages to Germany from such a victory 
which are quite illusory. It is certain that a serious interruption 
of commercial development would result, not only to Germany, 
but to the whole of Europe, from such a war, however it ended. 
The advantage would be on the side of the United States and 
probably of Japan. If the two largest commercial and industrial 
States of Europe were to tear each other to pieces and drag their 
European allies into the maelstrom of a universal war by sea and 
land, America and Asia would reap the benefit.” 


There is a reason why England should be, as is quite allowable, 
superior on the sea if possible to the extent of two to one, because 
of “her insular position,” we are told, “and her economic condi- 
tions, which make her defense against aggression impossible ex- 


try to excel each other in preparation for 

war. If this Dreadnought craze is not put 

a stop to withina moderate period of time, 

it will end either in the bankruptcy of the 
individual States concerned or .in the frightful catastrophe of a 
universal war.” 


Mr. Lebedour laughs at the excuses which the German Govern- 
ment made for refusing the offer of the British Government. The 





The German battleship Nassau. 18,000 tons; twelve 11-inch guns; 
38,000 horsepower. 





The English cruiser Invincible. 17,500 tous; eight 12-inch guns; 
40,000 horsepower. 
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The Brazilien battleship Minas Geraes. 13,000 tons; twelve 12-inch 
guns; 23,000 horsepower. 
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The Americgn battleship Arkansas. Twelve 12- or 13-inch guns. 
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PLANS OF THE NEW “‘ DREADNOUGHTS.” 


Showing how the naval experts of the various Powers have ar- 
ranged the big guns. It will be noticed that the American ship is the 
only one that can use all her big guns on either side. Fromanarticle 
in Ueber Land und Meer (Stuttgart) by Karl von Dahlen. 
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Chancellor put forth his naval budget on the plea that the Govern- 
ment were “only led by their own needs in the laying down of new 
war-ships.” This writer retorts : 

“As if the needs of the German Government did not depend en- 
tirely on the naval program of the other Powers! On this point 
the English Government are more candid. They openly declare: 
“Our needs are great or small exactly in proportion to the naval 
program of Germany. With that Power we have always to reckon in 
the present condition of affairs, as with our most threatening foe.’” 


Mr. Lebedour is driven to the conclusion that “the attitude of 
the Imperial Government of Germany toward England’s sugges- 





AWARDED THE LEGION OF HONOR AFTER DEATH, 
. 


The unfortunate crew of the French dirigible La République. From 
left to right are seen Capt. Lucien Marchal, pilot of the ill-fated di- 
rigible; Lieut. Jean Phaure, Albert Réaux, and Vincenot. As is gen- 
erally known, all four occupants of the car were killed instantaneously. 


tion that an understanding about the extent of armaments should 
be arrived at, proves that the serious study of the disarmament 
question has hitherto led to no happy results as far as Germany is 
concerned, and there is urgent need that the question be reopened 
and discust 
DIGEST. 


anew.’—TZvauslations made for THE LITERARY 


AUSTRIA TO BUILD NO “DREADNOUGHTS "—The news 
that the Government of Francis Joseph were to build Dreadnoughts 
to fight side by side with the squadrons of Kiel or Helgoland, or 
overawe the Mediterranean, caused a ripple of excitement in 
Europe a little time ago. But Austria, even more than Germany 
and England, is straitened for money, and the people angrily 
protest against buying what, after all, may prove. to be somewhat 
expensive toys. Even Dreadnoughts and super-Dreadnoughts will 
be antiquated when the newest English cruiser has been completed 
in the Devonport dockyards. This vessel, we learn from the Lon- 
don Standard, will have engines of 70,000 horse*power, or 4,000 
more than the J/aurefania, and will develop a speed of 30 knots 
an hour. Perhaps it is well that, in the words of the Vienna cor- 
respondent of the London 7?mes, “the building of two Dread- 
noughts by Austria is likely to be dropt, if, indeed, it were possible 
to find a place in next year’s estimates for any Dreadnought at 
all.” It isa well-known fact, continues this correspondent, that 
a Cabinet crisis was precipitated in Budapest by the announcement 
of the estimates for 1910. “In order to facilitate a settlement, the 
military and naval authorities may postpone their demands for 
extraordinary credits.” Commenting on this news the London 
‘Saturday Review says: 

“In any event the plan for providing an Austrian fleet capable 
of destroying or even materially harassing the English and French 
fleets in the Mediterranean is for the time being hopelessly 
wrecked. Without that support in the Mediterranean which an 
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Austrian fleet is alone capable of yielding, Germany could hardly 
hope to attain to equality with Great Britain at sea.” 


CAUSE OF THE “REPUBLIQUE ” WRECK 


HAT our new science of aeronautics “is yet in its infancy,” 
is the lesson of the fatal wreck of the great French war 
balloon La République, according to Mr. Santos Dumont, who is 
certainly an expert judge. “We have been crying victory too 
soon,” he adds, for this disaster shows that “we are still at the 
mercy of a trivial oversight.” The loss of La République is even 
worse than that of Za Patrie, which broke away in a wind-storm 
last year, carrying off two officers, drifted to the Atlantic, and was 
never seen again. La Républigue was about 230 feet long and 42 
feet wide and carried a 70-horse-power motor. She had been taking 
part in the great military maneuvers in the Bourbonnais and fell 
from a height of about 700 feet, killing instantly Captain Marchal 
and his three companions. 

Discussing the causes of this tragedy and the remedies, the 
Soleil (Paris) advocates the use of compartments such as are em- 
ployed in seagoing ships. La République fell because one of the 
flanges of her screw flew off and tore open the envelop of her gas 
reservoir. Thus we read: 

“The catastrophe of La République has plainly shown the 
necessity of establishing in the interior of the dirigibles a system 
of compartments, such as is employed in marineconstruction. At 
any rate, there ought to be installed some kind of machinery, con- 


trollable from the zace//e, by which an injured part of the envelop 
could be isolated from the sound part.” 


This question is enlarged upon at length by the Frankfurter 
Zeitung, which remarks that the Zeppelin had a somewhat simi- 
lar accident, which, however, was not fatal. 
explained : 


The reason is thus 


“In general a torn balloon does not discharge so rapidly as to 
cause a disaster. The present instance, however, naturally sug- 
gests a comparison with a somewhat similar accident which befell 
the Zeppelin balloon on its return voyage from Berlin. In this 
case also the propeller cut through the balloon, but it was only a 
small balloon among many others attached. Thus the comparison 
we are making speaks strongly in favor of the separate, single 
balloons which form the body of the Zeppelin air-ship. Obscure 
and wonderful are the ways of the propeller and its defects. Even 
the stoutest air-ships, from an unfortunate combination of circum- 
stances, may be discovered to have defects which threaten their 
destruction.” 


The superiority of the Zeppelin type over that so far adopted 
by the French is likewise pointed out by the London 77zmes. 

In much more exalted and poetical vein the Paris 7emps pours 
forth its feelings, as follows, in exalting the martyrs to aeronautics. 
Especial reference is made to the funeral of the victims of Za 
République which was celebrated at Versailles : 


“And now hear why those who attempt, at the peril of their 
lives, to fly from hilltop to hilltop, from city to city, from conti- 
nent to continent, are entitled to the gratitude of all humanity. 
They make themselves not only the pioneers, but the promoters 
of progress. They launch themselves on high across the sea, like 
Blériot. Like Latham they spread their wings to the tempest. 
They brave every danger, they laugh at death. No peril stops 
them. They never falter on their way, and nothing will ever hold 
them back. The blood of a Lefebvre, of a Ferber, of a Marchal, 
of a Vincenot, of a Réaux, is the leaven, the seed of future advance- 
ment. And the refrain of the popular dirge, which was hawked 
on the Place d’Armes at Versailles, before the great portal of the 
church draped in black, and the altar, seen through the half shadow, 
twinkling with red lights, has its own eloquence, even in its naiveté 
and expresses well the emotion of the crowd: 

‘“* Now roll the muffled drum, and ring 
From brazen lips the mournful knell, 


And wreaths for these dead heroes bring, 
For they have won them well.”’ 


—Translations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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WHAT THE YOUNG TURKS ARE DOING 


UCH impatience is manifested in the press over the actual 

product of the Turkish revolution. What has it amounted 

to, and what will it amount to? The problem of the Armenian 

massacre seemed simple enough if we may believe the Armenian 

patriarch. But the execution of forty miscreants who led the riot- 
ers at Adana and were 
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AMERICAN FACTORIES IN CANADA 


HE farmers of America have been for some time taking pos- 
session of the Canadian Northwest, and now, we are told, 

the manufacturers of America are absorbing the trade in the great 
centers of supply. Not only are American imports almost driving 
English goods from the country, but American factories and 


machine - shops are 





tried and condemned 
to death, has been 
suspended. The pa- 
triarch has according- 
ly sent in his resigna- 
tion to the Grand 
Vizier as arbitrator 
for his people with 
the Turkish nation. 
This feebleness of the 
Young Turks simply 
emphasizes the diffi- 
culties of the task 
the Constitu- 
tional party, as repre- 
sented by the Com- 
mittee of Freedom 
and Progress, has to 
face. According to 
Tewfik Pasha, speak- 
ing to arepresentative 


which 








springing up in East- 
ern Canada not far 
from the frontier. Of 
the American imports 
into Canada F. A. Mc- 
Kenzie writes in 7he 


Daily Mail (Lon- 
don): 
“Americans have 


secured three-fifths of 
the import trade of 
Canada, not by any 
lucky accident of ge- 
ographical position, 
but by systematic, sus- 
tained, and _ well- 
planned work. 
“England invests 
more money in Cana- 
da to-day than any 
other land. The Eng- 
lish capital is sub- 








of the Pester Lloyd, 
the chief work of the 
Young Turks is the 
nationalization of the 
Turkish Empire. This Empire is formed of many races and 
many religions. The unification of these jarring elements is 
an almost superhuman task. It is hindered, says the Pasha, 
by opponents from without as well as from within. Foreign- 
ers seek the dismemberment of Turkey, because a weak nation 
becomes an easier prey to conquest or exploitation. The Ar- 
menian and Greek part of the Empire seek their independence 
and freedom from the Government at Constantinople. The rec- 
onciliation of these contending interests is hampered by the widely 
disseminated slander that the Turks are trying to raise themselves 
to a sort of hegemony by which they may dominate all other races, 
creeds, and classes inthe Empire. This is not the meaning of 
the revolution, declares Tewfik Pasha, who thus continues: 


“Nothing is easier than to coincide with the common European 
opinion of those who know nothing about the social condition of 
Turkey, that the Young Turks are aiming at the subjugation of all 
Ottoman nationalities. Those who know the real state of .affairs 
are aware that this accusation is a part in the great. campaign of 
lying and scandal which is now afoot. In reality the Turks have 
no intention of dominating the Ottoman nationalities by a policy 
of absorption.” 


What the Young Turks have done in the way of practical re- 
forms is thus summarized by the London Dazly News : 


“ Several thousand officials of the Hamidian period have been 
dismissed or pensioned. New governors have been appointed 
to many provinces. The reorganization of the Ministry of Finance, 
and the appointment of a Finance Commission, including a num- 
ber of the European officers formerly engaged in Macedonia, 
promise the best results. The Army has been boldly overhauled, 
old Hamidian officers being sent down, even so notable a com- 
mander as Mukhtar Pasha being reduced to the rank of colonel. 
The throwing open of the Army to non-Mussulmans and the ap- 
pointment of several Christian governors to Mohammedan prov- 
inces are other courageous steps that go to justify the confidence 
with which Europe saw the Young Turks rise to power.”— 7raus- 
lations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


ABDUL-HAMID’S EX-WIVES ON THE VARIETY STAGE. 


These former members of the Turkish imperial harem are appearing in Vienna in representations 
of life in the seraglio. The Turkish Ambassador to Austria has protested, but without avail. 


scribed in the main— 
apart from mines and 
real estate—for deben- 
tures and preference 
shares, yielding a fair, 
fixt interest, with very little risk and with no control. The Amer- 
icans, on the contrary, have laid out their money in acquiring 
control of factories and retail businesses. 

“The result is that a large part of the Canadian manufacturing 
to-day is in American hands, and the policy of many stores is dic- 
tated by them. In Winnipeg alone there are two hundred firms 
working wholly or in part on American money. In city after city 
the leading stores have Americans standing behind them. Need- 
less to say, the American manufacturer who has sunk money in a 
Canadian store makes sure that the goods of his British rivals are 
not prominently displayed there.” 

In order to win Canadian customers the business men of America 
have spared no pains to obtain information about the needs of 
Canada, and to meet those needs. Of the methods adopted to 
these ends Mr. McKenzie writes: 


“There is systematic publicity in America about Canadian de- 
velopments and needs. Let me give an illustration of how this 
works. In the rapid rise of mining at Cobalt there came a sudden 
demand for small air-compressor plants. The American power 
firms were at once on the spot. The demand was so great that 
many orders were delayed three or four months, to the great in- 
convenience of the purchasers. 

“British makers apparently knew nothing about it until the main 
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rush was over. They were not on the spot; they had no effective 
means of obtaining early information; the Americans were there 
and secured the trade. 

“How is such information obtained ? The United States Gov- 
ernment maintains 198 consular agents in Canada, whose main 
work is to promote American interests and to act as a commercial 
intelligence staff. The reports of these agents are freely circu- 
lated, in daily bulletins and monthly magazine form, among manu- 
facturers all over the States. The British Government has now 
awakened to the need of similar work on our part. Mr. Richard 
Grigg has been appointed British commercial agent, and has 
already done admirable work. ‘The manner of distributing the 
results of his inquiries and the inquiries of his agents among 
British houses need great improvement. ” 


More remarkable still is the growth of American factories on the 
other side of the line: 


“The most significant feature of the American trade campaign is 
not the predominance of American imports of manufactured goods, 
but the establishment of branch factories of 
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WHY FRANCISCO FERRER WAS SHOT 


‘HE fusillade heard on Wednesday of last week in the fortress 
of Montjuich may literally be said to echo round the world. 
In spite of protests and appeals from almost every country, and 
lastly an appeal to King Alfonso from the despairing daughter of 
the prisoner, Professor Ferrer has been executed, charged with 
complicity in the recent insurrection in Catalonia. A member oi 
the French Institute, on hearing the news, pronounced the execu- 
tion “an act of political cannibalism” and Mr. Reinach, the emi- 
nent historian,.is reported in the Zemps (Paris) as saying : 
“Ferrer has been the victim of the monks, who, having been 
reenforced by many of their colleagues expelled from France, are 
all-powerful in Spain. We did not think that Spain wouid have 
dared to defy the conscience of mankind by this act. The King 
should have intervened.” 
Of course a rabid speech was made by the extreme radical 


Hervé in which he declared: 





big American concerns in the Dominion 
According to a recent return of the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association, there are over 
140 Canadian factories owned by Americans. 
This list is far from complete. Traveling 
over the West, I have come across many 
others not in it, as, for instance, the million- 
dollar packing-plant at Edmonton owned by 
Messrs. Swift, of Chicago.” 


The Canadian Government “are naturally 


anxious to encourage manufacturing enter- 
prise.” Many cities offer “good sites at nomi- 
nal rates,” 


“specially low taxation,” and 


“even a'cash bonus” to new corporations. 
The people like to see goods with the stamp 


“made in Canada” onthem. Thus we read: 


“The Canadian tariff and local sentiment 
have convinced the Americans that, despite 
their present success, the only way they can 
retain trade in Canada is by manufacturing 
on the spot. Their branch factories are 








“The royal imbecile, with a heart un- 
touched by the tears of Ferrer’s daughter or 
the indignant protests of the civilized world, 
isa murderer. His end will be that of his 
neighbor, Portugal’s royal hog. He has 
signed his own death-warrant, and when he 
dies like a dog no man of heart will drop a 
single tear.” 

It is alleged by the Socialist umanité 
(Paris) that the police of Barcelona had not 
the “slightest proof of Ferrer’s participation 
in the Barcelona uprising.” Professor Ferrer 
himself wrote to the Paris AZa¢cn, declaring : 


“The testimony that has been borne against 
me consists of mere gossip and hearsay, orig- 
inating among inmates of the Catalonian 
prisons. There is not a single witness who 
can prove that I took any part in the recent 
insurrection.” 


The Spanish Government, however, adduce 








planted mainly arouad Montreal and Toronto, 
in Hamilton, and in the Niagara district. A 
firm can have its head office in Buffalo and 
a thriving branch at Hamilton, each close 
enough to be in constant touch with the other. It can supervise 
the two with the same organizing staff, and can secure trade on the 
best terms in both countries, indifferent to any tariff considerations. 

“The wisdom of this policy, from the American point of view, 
does not lie wholly in the saving of customs dues. The establish- 
ment of branch factories in Canada conciliates opinion and wins 
support as nothing else could do. There is a strong sentiment in 
Canada well summed up in the slogan, ‘Canada first.’ ‘If we must 
buy from outside,’ I have been told time after time, ‘we would 
rather buy from Britain than from any oneelse. But we are going 
to make our own goods in our own land. Canada first.’ The 
American manufacturer who is able to stamp his wares in the most 
prominent place ‘Made in Canada’ has found the most effective 
form of helping on sales. ..... ; 

“There is a further material advantage. In several lines the 
goods are largely prepared in the main factory in the United States, 
and then sent over toa small branch in Canada, where they are 
pieced together. By this means they enter the Dominion as ‘semi- 
raw material,’ paying a much lower rate of duty than finished 
British goods. In actual practise many articles, four-fifths made 
in the United States, pay less to the Canadian customs than the 
same lines from England coming in under the preference. 

“The Canadian authorities are naturally anxious to encourage 
manufacturing enterprise. Many cities offer tangible advantages 
to new-comers—good sites at nominal rates, specially low taxation 
for the first five years, and even cash bonuses. The leading busi- 
ness corporations, such as the railways, are far-sighted buyers, and 
work steadily along the lines of broadening their sources of supply. 
For this reason they have on various occasions made tempting 
offers to British firms to start among them, but almost always with 
negative results.” 


“AIM STRAIGHT! LONG LIVE THE MODERN 
SCHOOLS 


The last words of Francisco Ferrer. 


much justification for their course in rejecting 
the interference of foreigners in their domes- 
tic affairs. Mr. Ugarte, the fiscal or prose- 
cuting attofney for the Supreme Court of 
Barcelona, affirmed some time ago, according to the London 
Times’s correspondent, that Barcelona had suffered from the 
effects of a great anarchist propaganda carried on by the medi- 
um of books and atheistic schools. 


Professor Ferrer is founder 
of what was called the Zscuela Moderna, the modern school, 
which is of course a lay school. The correspondent referred 
to gives the following extract from a text-book of a Barcelona 


lay school : 


“Society to-day is divided into the privileged and the disinher- 
ited. The former usurp everything, while the latter die of hunger. 
That capital should appropriate the fruit of the workman’s labor is 
an injustice supported by the law. Religious education inculcates 
falsehood and teaches foolishness. The soldier’s uniform con- 
ceals crimes against humanity and the misery of his own existence. 
To maintain order is to maintain injustice against the working- 
man. ... All religions are based on ignorance and imposture, 
and aim at exploitation and oppression. The gospels relate the 
life of the so-called Jesus Christ, and it is truly a misfortune that 
such ideas exist for the deceiving of the people.” 


According to the same writer the text of an anarchist preclama- 
tion was found in Professor Ferrer’s house advocating revolution 
and calling for “300 comrades ready to risk their necks to begin 
the movement in Madrid.” The proclamation speaks of putting 


high personages to death and destroying public buildings. _ Docu- 


ments were also produced, we are told, showing that the prisoner 
gave instruction to his adherents in the use of cipher codes, and 
begged them to let him know if they had supplies of arms, money 
and dynamite. 
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ELECTRICITY DEFEATING STEAM 


HAT the general installation of local electric service by the 
large steam roads is the only thing that will prevent the in- 
terurban electric roads from securing all the local business, is as- 
serted by Mr. F. Darlington inanarticleon “The Substitution of 
Electric Power for Steam on American Railroads,” contributed to 
The Engineering Magazine (New York, October). The superi- 
ority of electricity is not so complete and universal, however, as 
some of its friends predicted a few years ago. Steam-locomotives 
still haul the fastest passenger trains and the heaviest freights. It 
is becoming apparent that each form of power has its own advan- 
tages ; electricity is more desirable in one place, steam in another. 
Mr. Darlington points out this difference with clear discrimination. 
He writes: , 


“One frequently hears the popular prediction that in five or ten 
years, or in some other period, all of our railroads will be using 
electricity in place of steam-engines. Are there sound grounds 
for this belief? Will electric power be generally adopted in place 
of steam for hauling trains? What are the conditions that will 
control the application of electric motive power ? Involved in the 
whole matter are questions of economy, utility, habit, prejudice, 
and the policy of railroads. Local factors affect the results very 
widely in different sections and the attitude of legislation toward 
railroads is becoming a factor....... 

“Electricity is used on railroads under two conditions—where it 
is necessary for cleanliness, comfort, and safety, largely irrespec- 
tive of the economy of its use; and where it is used for its economi- 
cal advantages. It is used for convenience and cleanliness in tun- 
nels and on city terminals of a few large railways. Where it has 
supplanted steam in such cases, it has demonstrated its economy 
compared with steam on an operating-basis, but in some instances 
questions of economy are still open when the fixt charges on the 
electrical installations are considered. It is safe to say, however, 
that no large electrical equipment has been installed where steam- 
engines were formerly operated in which electricity has not accom- 
plished results that could not have been secured by steam. 

“The use of electricity where it has been applied to railroads 
for purely economical reasons is confined mainly to interurban 
trolley roads and to city street-car lines. . . . An examination 
shows that practically there are two classes of interurban roads 
—the roads of the New England States and New York State and 
Pennsylvania, of one class, and the roads of the Middle Western 
States of another class. The distinction, and it will become im- 
portant in the future, lies primarily in the location of the tracks 
and in the grades and curves. The trolley roads in the Eastern 
States are built mainly in hilly countries, on highways and streets. 
Their grades are usually high and can not well be reduced, since 
it is not often feasible to make heavy cuts and fills on highways, 
and the curves are sharp on account of the turns on highways and 
streets. In the thickly settled counties of the Eastern States it is 
difficult and expensive to obtain private right of way for trolley 
roads, and consequently their tracks are generally bound to 
follow highways, and will be suitable for their present service— 
that is, for local traffic, passengers, mail; and express, but for 
little else. 

“In the Middle West electric roads are generally built on _pri- 
vate right of way, excepting for short distances where they pass 
through cities and villages. They are on low grades and their 
roadbeds, bridges, etc., are built largely to steam-railroad stand- 
ards. A great part of their mileage directly parallels steam rail- 
roads, and when they do not follow steam lines they sometimes 
follow the county or township section lines which in the West are 
laid out straight. By following these lines they traverse the country 
between farms without going through them. 

“For terminals, trolley roads use mostly the city streets, with 
few instances in some of the Western cities of central buildings or 
sheds for exchange of passengers and packages. For the business 
that is done by trolley roads, stops on city street-corners are vastly 
more convenient than railroad-station stops. 

“The practical ditference between trolley roads and steam roads 
in the Middle West lies almost wholly in the kind of city terminals 
they have, the motive power they employ, and the kind of business 
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to which they cater. Upto the present time trolley roads have 
confined their attention almost wholly to passenger business, 
but Western trolley roads are physically suitable for doing 
much local freight work; their conditions justify it and they will 
more and more enter the general railroad field, especially in level 
countries.” 


The writer points out that the recent policy of the Eastern States 
has tended toward allowing electric roads to parallel steam roads 
where two competing steam roads would not be allowed. This he 
considers unjust, but he predicts that if this policy should become 
general throughout the land the electric roads will take away from 
the steam roads all of their local business and possibly much more. 
This can be prevented only by the partial electrification of the 
steam roads themselves. We read: 


“It is clearly the duty of the steam roads to realize this situation 
and meet it in some practical and reasonable manner. Whatever 
else may be necessary in the premises, one thing is clear—that 
there are many opportunities for the steam railroads profitably to 
make themselves combined electric and steam lines by utilizing 
the advantages of electric power. The natural and economic 
method would be to install on the steam railroads electric service 
at the most advantageous points, which are also the most vulner- 
able to trolley competition ; to make the new equipment part of a 
plan of general railroad improvement, and to extend the electri- 
fied lines as economy and profit dictate. 

“If steam railroads were partly electrified, that fact would fore- 
stall discriminating legislation between steam and electric railroad 
companies. The only plausible explanation of the delay by steam 
railroads in the utilization of electric motive power is that there 
is much prejudice among steam-railroad officials against the power, 
and a belief that is unwarranted by demonstrated facts that elec- 
tric power is not adapted to their needs. It is only because of the 
very widely different point of view of steam-railroad men and elec- 
tric-railroad men that their practises and methods are so widely 
divergent. Eventually the best ideas of the two factions will be 
united into an efficient concord.” 


THE MAXIM “SILENCER” IN PRACTISE—The daily press 
report that experiments are being conducted by the Ordnance 
Department of the United States Army with the Maxim gun- 
silencer as applied to the service rifle. Lieut.-Col. John T. 
Thompson, of the Bureau of Ordnance, under whose direction 
these tests are being made, is reported in the New York Herald 
as saying in an interview: 


“To date the net result of the investigations is that while the 
silencer may be useful on some occasions, it is not suitable for 
general service purposes.” 


The Herald goes on to say: 


“While it has fallen short of expectations in many respects, it 
has been found by the Army experts to reduce the explosive noise 
from 65 to 70 per cent., altho it has no effect on the noise made by 
the bullet flying :hrough the air. The device has been found to 
be of advantage when used on service rifles in the hands of recruits 
or those unfamiliar with its firing. 

“While we have not as yet tried the silencer on cannon,’ Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Thompson added, ‘it is our belief that it is too 
cumbersome for that use. 

“Some of the conclusions arrived at from our experiments with 
the silencer on the new Springfield rifle or service gun are that the 
device spoils the balance of the gun; that it gets hot and the 
quivering air, which arises from its heated condition, spoils the 
aim; that it is hard and tedious to remove and thus interferes with 
the rapid use of the bayonet, and that gas escaping slowly from it 
on damp days is apt to indicate the position of the marksman to 
the enemy.’ 

“While the reduction of noise up to 1,000 yards would be insuffi- 
cient to keep the approximate position of the marksman from the 
enemy, the use of the silencer for distances greater than this would, 
it is thought, undoubtedly accomplish that end.” 








THE DEADLY DRY SHAMPOO 


E are warned against the dry shampoos that have recently 
become fashionable, by an editorial writer in American 
Medicine (New York, September). Their dangers, he says, are 
insufficiently recognized. The growing use of light hydrocarbons 
or other volatile compounds he considers to be fraught with the 
most serious consequences, and even the apparently innocuous 


shampoo powders have their drawbacks. He writes: 


“Carbon tetrachlorid seems to have been used most extensively 
in this connection, and the number of fatal accidents which are 
being recorded makes it incomprehensible that a drug so danger- 
ous should be employed at all. Its formula. . . shows its near 
relation to chloroform and its anesthetic properties are almost as 
marked. The vapor given off is considerably heavier than air and 
rapidly accumulates around the face when the liquid is applied 
to the scalp. Innumerable cases of semi-un- 
consciousness are reported, it is claimed, by 
the English hair-dressers, but the patrons, 
women almost exclusively, do not object, and 
so the ‘playing with death’ goes on. Itis a 
frightful commentary on the fatuity of the 
day. The vapor of carbon tetrachlorid, aside 
from its anesthetic or stupefying effect, is a 
heart poison and in the presence of the slight- 
est cardiac weakness is extremely liable to 
produce a fatal result. 

“It would seem, in view of such definitely 
established facts and the several deaths that 
already can be traced to this highly toxic 
agent, that the use of all such preparations 
should be interdicted once and for all. So- 
ciety through governmental act must once 
again save the foolish from their lack of 


” 


common sense. 


As for the powders used for this same pur- 


pose, they may not be poisonous, the writer 


says, but their use is founded on anything 


but a rational basis. We read: 


“When a person shampoos his or her scalp, 
the object is usually to secure a cleanly con- 
dition, to remove from the hair and scalp 
accumulated dust, dirt, and the autogenic 
residue of glandular activity. Inthe majority 
of instances the débris is dry and many times 
closely adherent tothescalp. If it is not dry, 
it is always oily and sometimes pasty. Jn either event a powder can 
not possibly soften, dissolve, and remove the accumulated material. 
From its very physical nature a powder would seem, therefore, to 
be contraindicated and actual experience proves that it is for most 
people. <A few perfectly normal scalps might have a very fine im- 
palpable powder applied a few times with little or no harm to the 
hair, but in a short time the glandular orifices would be occluded 
and the hair would suffer accordingly. 

“As The Lancet (London) tritely says, it is doubtful if dry hair 
washes are necessary at all. Simple soap, preferably a depend- 
able tar soap, and good clean water serve every purpose, even for 
the longest and thickest hair. Shampooing at regular intervals 
has reached in the United States the status of a hygienic habit, 
and the benefits are being shown in the already improved condi- 
tion of the hair and scalp of the average man, woman, and child.” 


“ DARK” LIGHTNING—Wiile the use of the camera for record- 
ing lightning flashes has rendered valuable assistance in helping 
to unravel many of their mysteries, Dr. W. J. S. Lockyer notes in 
The Sphere (London) that it has, however, brought new difficulties 


in its wake and thus raised new questions : 


“It was thought some years ago that ‘dark ’ flashes of lightning 
occurred, for many people had observed them. Such flashes were 
generally explained as being due to retina fatigue, and this was 
The camera, however, was called in to help to 


really the case. 
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A DARK LIGHTNING FLASH. 


Photographed at Westgate-on-Sea, Thanet. 


Exposure 12 minutes. 
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solve the mystery, but the question then received a fresh impetus. 
for the camera recorded dark flashes. Work in the laboratory 
proved, however, that the ‘dark ’ flashes which were photographed 
were really bright ones, but owing to a peculiarity of the photo- 
graphic film they were reversed on the plate by the action of light 
other than that produced by the flash in question. The accom- 
panying photograph illustrates an example of this kind taken in 
Kent. The dark flash was the first to record itself on the plate 
but was ‘reversed’ or rendered ‘dark’ by the light of the subsequent 
flashes seen in the photograph.” 


USE FOR THE ACID OF ANTS AND BEES 


HE acid that forms so large a part of the venom in a bee’s 
sting, and is used by the bees themselves to preserve their 
honey, is now employed largely in the dyeing industry, we are told 
by United States Consul-General Robert P. 
Skinner, of Hamburg, Germany. Formic 
acid, as this substance iscalled, is found in 
many living organisms, both animal and veg- 
-etable; it takes its name from its presence in 
the common ant (Latin formica). But it may 
also be produced by chemical reaction, and 
so it is not necessary for dyers to draw onthe 
organic world for their supply. Says the Cen- 
sul-General, in Daily Consular and Trade 
Reports (Washington) : 





“According to the best available informa- 
tion formic acid has come into the market 
prominently within comparatively recent years 
as a substitute for acetic acid in the dyeing 
trade. Something over a year ago a French 
manufacturer of pyroligneous products ad- 
vised me that formic acid must still be re- 
garded as in the experimental period as a sub- 
stitute for acetic acid, altho le considered it, 
at that time, a formidable competitor. 

“Formic acid is found in a natural state in 
ants, caterpillars, leaves of fir and pine trees, 
and in the common nettle, and it also forms 
itself in a distillation of sugar, starch, and 
tartaric acid. It is extracted commercially by 
heating crystallized oxalic acid with gly cerin, 
from which the resulting formic acid is with- 
drawn by means of distillation. There are 
several patented processes for producing this article, which is man- 
ufactured on a scale of commercial importance in Germany only. 

“Chemically pure formic acid is used in small quantities for 
medical purposes, and also to some extent in the manufacture of 
fruit essences. Its chief commercial application, however, is in 
the dyeing and tanning trades, in which its corrosive effect is of 
great value. For dyeing purposes formic acid is now substituted 
in cases in which formerly 30 per cent. acetic acid was used. As 
a mixture it is preferred to sulfuric acid, bceause it is harmless to 
thread and tissue and produces a more equal color effect. In the 
dye bath it has proved to be a better fixing agent than acetic acid, 
and it can be used in connection with all kinds of tissue. — It gives 
to mercerized cotton the rustling effect of silk, and it is cheaper 
than citric or tartaric acid. Inthe silk trades it is used advan- 
tageously to produce the sheen, and in the printing of cottons it 
enables the manufacturers to produce a clearer and brighter tone 
than is produced by acetic acid. It may be utilized also for dis- 
solving dyestuffs and, in the proportion of five to ten thousand 
parts, as an antiseptic in finished materials. 

“The most important réle played by formic acid in dyeing es- 
tablishments is in connéction with bichromate for fixing the mor- 
dant on wool. . According to Kapff’s experiments, the formic- 
acid mordant is far superior to that of tartaric and is equally as 
good as the lactic-sulfuric-acid mordants, which, as regards reduc- 
tion, are considered the best. The latter, however, reduces too 
rapidly, the oxid of chromium becoming unequally deposited on 
the wool; while, on the other hand, formic acid reduces slowly 
and precipitates equally.” 
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BIPLANE OR MONOPLANE>? 


“ C PEED,” said a French expert recently, “is the characteristic 

of the monoplane; safety, that of the biplane.” Without 
receding from this position, this writer modifies it considerably in 
a communication to La ature (Paris, September 11). He says 
he is “forced to acknowledge that some biplanes are able to com- 
pete with the monoplane in speed, and that some monoplanes may 
give points to the biplane in safety.” For example, Latham lets 
go his wheel toroll a cigaret ; Curtiss (biplane), after substituting 
a small gasoline reservoir for a larger one, to diminish air-resist- 
ance, beats Blériot (monoplane). “Monoplanes,” he adds, “are 
really artificial birds, while biplanes will continue to be only flying- 
machines.” Further: 


“We have seen that up to the present time, America has had two 
types of biplane, the Wright and the Curtiss. Both are very stable 
laterally, but the absence of a tail makes it necessary for. the pilot 
to watch the balancing very 
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brothers, whose machines are far from being at the head... . 
The heavier-than-air industry started in France, where it has 
already assumed interesting importance. It must progress, if we 
are to have no rivals among other nations.”—7Z7vanslation made 
for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


UNUSED PATENTS 


ANY patents are secured in this country for devices that are 
never put on the market. The general belief is that this 

is because of their impracticability ; but there is generally a more 
cogent reason than this, we are told in Raz/way and Locomotive 


Engineering (New York, October). Says this paper: 


“The greater part of patented appliances that are never pushed 
with public notice were not originally intended for sale. Many 
ingeniously planned devices are got out monthly for the purpose 
of facilitating work in certain lines of manufacture that give the 





closely. The French bi- 
plane, the Vozsin, being 
automatically stable by 
disposition of its organs, 
leaves some latitude to the 
pilot. The steering sas 
shown itself superior to 
that of other systems. In 
fact, Lefebvre, with his 
Wright plane, was able to 
perform quite as many ac- 
robatic exercises as La- 
tham before him, and it 


was observed that the 
Wright machines took 
shorter turns than _ the 
others. 


“How do these devices 
fly? Whichever they are, 
they remain at the mercy 
of the wind, which is al- 
ways irregular near the 
ground, because of the 
presence of obstacles, 

“In his 7o-mile flight, 
Lambert, when passing 
over a smal] balloon about 
10 feet in diameter, felt his 
machine dive suddenly 
about 6 feet. All machines 
pitch and roll under the 
action of air currents that 
are felt even at_ great 
heights. . . . And the 
motors? On the motor 
depends the future of avi- 
ation... . An extra-light 
motor ? To what purpose ? 





owner some advantage over 
his competitor, and such 
inventions are often pat- 
ented as a protective meas- 
ure; while in other cases 
inventors of small devices 
often make a serious mis- 
take in thinking their in- 
vention not worth patent- 
ing till they see it becom- 
ing common property. Not 
infrequently a man invents 
something to produce work 
easier or to save some la- 
bor, and considers it too 
trifling for the expense of 
a patent; but an invention 
pirate happens along, sees 
the device and knows its 
merits, patents it as his 
own, and finally it may be 
that the original inventor is 
called upon to pay a roy- 
alty for using the invention 
that his brain conceived.” 


This is not a distorted 
vision of the imagination, 
the writer assures us, and 
he cites the case of a ma- 
chinist in a Western State 
who turned farmer and was 
in the habit of applying his 
mechanical skill to design- 
ing devices that made the 
farm operations easier, 


We read: 














The question of weight 
hardly has any longer a 
place in aviation, the ma- 
chines being capable of 
carrying a passenger, or 
sometimes two, with the 
same motor, and without losing speed sensibly. In aviation, 
motors of perfect regularity are needed, and that is all, Shall 
they be air- or water-cooled ? It matters little, provided the sys- 
tem is effective. As for the power of the divers machines, it is 
impossible to compare them. Wright claims 25 horse-power, 
Levasseur 50; they exaggerate in opposite senses. With a 35- 
horse-power motor any aeroplane should be able to go, 

“All this is on the express condition that the aeroplane is run 
by anexpex*. All the great feats have been accomplished by prac- 
tised aviators. It is always thus. ‘What should we expect of a 
savage on a bicycle ?’ asks Ferber, and he is quite right. The 
operator should above all have coolness and have gone through a 
severe training. For example, we may point to the Wright 
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Most of these portraits are from The Illustrated London News. 


“Among other improve- 
ments that his mechanical 
experience suggested was a 
peculiar form of plow 
clevis. He sketched the 
improved clevis and went 
to a blacksmith where he had one made after his design. Several 
of his neighbors perceived the merit of the device and had others 
made like it. Two or three years afterward, when that clevis was 
extending in popularity, a man visited the district and put in a 
stiff claim for royalty against the people using the clevis. He 
had papers showing that he had obtained a patent on that identi- 
cal clevis, but it was noticed that the date of the patent was about 
a year after the machinist-farmer had applied it to his plows. 

“The threat was made: pay the royalty, or stand a lawsuit. 


10. BLERIOT; 11. DE LAMBERT; 


A FEATHER. 


A 
lawyer was consulted, who said the case was clear against the in- 
vention pirate, but securing justice might involve expensive litiga- 
tion, He thought upon the whole the farmers jnterested would 
save money by paying the royalty demanded, and so the inveater 
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had the experience of paying royalty upon his own invention. 
The moral of this tale is that an inventor who wishes to retain 


the right to his property in an invention should protect it by letters- 
patent. If the expense of a patent is considered too great, the in- 
ventor may file a caveat in the patent office, which costs less than 
a patent, and acts upon the invention pirate as a hostile flag.” 


WOMEN INVENTORS AND DISCOVERERS 


HE general impression is that very few inventions or discov. 

eries have been made by women. Altho the records may 
bear this out, it is equally true that some women have stood very 
high in both lines. James Johnson, who contributes an article on 
this subject to Cassier’s Magazine (New York, October), has 
gleaned some useful information from the annual report of the 
British Patent Office respecting the number of applications for 


patents by women. He writes: 


“A large proportion of these inventions by the fair sex, as may 





be supposed, have been mainly for articles of dress or for cookery 
and domestic economy. We 
learn that in 1901 there were 


150 patents for the former, 
and go for the latter out of a 
total of 580, nor has the pro- 
portion varied much within 
the last year or two. In 1900 
there were no fewer than 32 
applications by women _ in- 
ventors for improvements in 
bicycles. 

“Concerning women invent- 
ors in the United States, use- 
ful data may be gleaned from 
an instructive volume in the 
London Patent Office record- 
ing the names and addresses 
of this class of workers, with 
the titles of their inventions, 
to whom patents were granted 
by the Government Bureau 
from 1790 to 1895. The con- 
tents supply an amazing reve- 
lation of the breadth and char- 
acter of .woman’s_ inventive- 
ness. 

“Here are a few typical 
cases: One of the handsomest 
models in the Patent Office is 
a submarine telescope of the 
year 1845, patented by Sarah 
Mather; another is an inven- 
tion by Miss Montgomery of an improvement in locomotive 
wheels; while an ingenious contrivance for deadening the sound 
on elevated railways stands to the credit of Miss Mary Walton, of 
New York. To Miss Margaret. Knight, of Boston, was granted 
likewise, in 1871, a patent for a valuable paper-bag-making 
machine. 

“Conspicuous in the list of mechanical devices springing from 
the fertile brain of American womanhood are included a machine 
for driving barrel-hoops, a steam generator, a baling-press, a 
steam- and fume-box, an automatic floor for elevator shafts, a rail 
for street railways, an electric apparatus, a railway-car safety ap- 
paratus, packing for piston rods, car couplings, electric battery, 
locomotive wheels, materials for packing journals, a_boring- 
machine for drilling gun stocks, a stock car, an apparatus for des- 
troying vegetation on railways, another for removing snow from 
the tracks, a non-inductive electric cable, an apparatus for raising 
sunken vessels, a dredging-machine, a method of constructing 
screw propellers, locomotive and other chimneys, a railway tie, a 
covering for the slot of electric railways, etc., an astounding 
record, indicating that where woman is free to make her own way 
in the world, and to employ her powers to the best of her ability, 
she is no mean rival of the lordly sex in the high excellence of her 
achievements on original lines. 
































By courtesy of * Cassier’s Magazine.” 


MME. MARIE SKLODOWSKA CURIE, 
Discoverer of Radium. 


“In the department ot research of a more directly scientific form 
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good work is reported from British universities by woman scien- 
tists, and similarly from American colleges. To the lady workers 
at the University of Manchester, Professor Hickson pays unstinted 
tribute, equally confirmed by Sir William Ramsay, of University 
College, London, respecting the valuable aid in research activities 
contributed by women students. 

“Across the English Channel, scientific discovery is honored in 
the person of Mme. Curie of radium celebrity. Her triumph 
merits brief narration. Mme. Curie won over her husband, Prof. 
Pierre Curie, originally her tutor, to share her toils, and together 
they began their inquiry respecting the final contents of what is 
known as Bohemian pitchblende residue. Stedfastly they followed 
the scent, beset with difficulties which had repeatedly baffled other 
workers, and at length their herculean task was accomplisi:ed by 
the discovery of probably the most extraordinary ‘find ’ ever made 
in the universe of matter. In appearance, Mme. Curie, of Polish 
nationality, has a frank, winsome, and expressive countenance of 
unusual force of character and sterling qualities, and is, as all the 
world knows, a woman of brilliant endowments, displaying a pas- 
sion for science. Owing to the tragic death of her husband in the 
streets of Paris some time ago, Mme. Curie has the distinction 
under these pathetic conditions of occupying his professorial chair 
in the University of Paris. It may be recalled that in 1903 the 
Royal Society of Great Britain gave a medal to Professor and 
Mme. Curie for their joint investigation and codiscovery of 
radium.” 


Mme. Flammarion, the wife of the French astronomer, the 
writer goes on to say, likewise calls for notice, having made an 
especial study of the planet Mars. She and her husband, it will 
be remembered, took rather a sensational honeymoon, choosing a 
balloon ascent in preference to any more ordinary journey. Science 
has also been enriched by Mrs. Ayrton, wife of Prof. W. E. 
Ayrton, the well-known electrical authority. Mrs. Ayrton is the 
only woman member of the Institution of Electrical Engineers, a 
society numbering over 6,000 men. Says Mr. Johnson: 


“It is somewhat curious to read that when, in 1902, the gifted 
scientist was formally nominated for the fellowship of the Royal 
Society, the Council found that it had no legal power to electa 
married woman to this distinction. It was decided, however, a 
few years later, in recognition of her experimental investigations 
on the electric arc and also on sand-ripples, to present her witha 
medal, the first time that the Society has ever selected a woman 
since its commencement of presenting medals in 1731....... 

“Noteworthy, again, are Migs Gertrude Bacon’s aeronautic dis- 
coveries, the outcome of daring balloon flights, of which she has 
published graphic descriptions. 

“Of the many names of eminent women of past generations and 
different countries who have adorned the annals of sciences those 
of Mary Somerville, Caroline Herschel, Miss Agnes. Clerke, and 
Miss Elizabeth Brown are, among others, worthy of remembrance 
both for researches and preparation of instruments by which 
to advance the progress of astronomy. Correspondingly, two 
Frenchwomen, Mlle. Jurin and Mme. Mérian—the former by her 
astonishing discoveries in relation to bees, and the latter by means 
of her investigations bearing upon insect life in Guiana—have 
eloquently demonstrated that the eyes and hands of women are 
specially adapted for dealing with the smaller objects of creation. 
Added to this the gift of arare patience, they easily take rank 
with the best scientific observers, such as Réaumur. In nature 
researches, as an entomologist, the late Miss Ormerod, who passed 
away in 1901, won deserved praise. Her devotion for a quarter 
of acentury at great sacrifice of time and money, especially con- 
cerned with the problem of the effect of injurious fungi and insects 
upon agriculture and orchards, has been of incalculable benefit. 
Her labors in botany are being splendidly emulated by Miss Ethel 
pargants s 2.085% 

“Another remarkable woman, Mme. Sarah Bernhardt, has fre- 
quently displayed capacity other than that seen on the-stage. One 
of her recent avocations of a highly original stamp was the casting 
of fish in plaster molds, in order to form quaint designs in the ‘art 
nouveau’ style. Several of her designs have been adapted and 
used rather effectively by Lalique, the renowned French jeweler. 

“From these and like examples of gifted womanhood we may 
safely infer that, with nearly all the employments being open at 
the present day to educated and enterprising women, the score of 
their inventions must increase both in value and distinction.” 


IMPURITIES IN THE AIR 


VERY one knows that discomfort, illness, or even death may 
result from confinement in a closed room, and there is gen- 





eral agreement that these results are due to the accumulation of 
the waste products of respiration; but until recently physiologists 
have not been certain of the exact nature of these harmful prod- 


ucts. The old writers used to ascribe all the trouble to carbonic 


dioxid or anhydrid—a comparatively harmless gas when pure, in 
which one may drown as he would in water, but which may scarcely 
be called poisonous. Later, the root of the trouble was discovered 
in certain toxic products present in very small quantities in exhaled 
air, but doubt was afterward thrown on this discovery by investi- 
gations indicating that temperature and moisture have much to do 
with the noxious effects of confined air. Very recently a French 
physiologist, Mr, Henriet, of the Montsouris Observatory, has 
connected these two series of facts and has shown us that high 
temperature and moisture augment the action of these toxic prod- 
ucts by preventing their condensation. The facts are clearly 
brought out in an article contributed to Cosmos (Paris) by H. 


Rousset. Says this writer: 


“The physiological importance of the air we breathe is not suffi- 
ciently appreciated ; we absorb daily through the lungs a weight 
of oxygen greater than that of the food we eat. We breathe con- 
tinually air that is taken up directly by the blood, without any 
processes of preparation and of purification such as take place in 
digestive assimilation. 

“Doubtless this state of things corresponds to the rigorous con- 
stancy of composition of the atmosphere and to its natural purity. 
But in cities, especially within doors and in places where large 
numbers of people live together, the same atmosphere which at 
sea (50 miles from land) does not contain a single microorganism, 
contains per cubic yard, according to the tests of Miquel, 400 to 
500 microbes in the park of Montsouris, 3.000 to 4,000 in the Rue 
de Rivoli, 36,000 in a house on the Rue Monge, and 74.000 in the 
hospital of La Pitié. Besides these germs, whose number is pro- 
portional to the degree of pollution, the air is contaminated with 
respiratory products—-carbonic anhydrid and odorous substances, 
‘miasms ’ in infinitesimal quantities and of a nature not detectable 


“We owe to Brown-Séquard and to D’Arsonval the first scientific 
tests to ascertain the toxicity of confined air; they condensed the 
vapor of newly exhaled air and injected the liquid thus obtained 
into rabbits; these died quickly. The vapor must then have con- 
tained poisonous products, which are probably the cause of the 
discomfort felt by persons breathing confined air. As we can not 
measure. these toxins—it is well known that the poisons excreted 
by the organism are very alterable products existing only in in- 
finitesimal quantities—we assume that their weight is proportional 
to the quantity of carbonic anhydrid emitted in the same time. It 
is then easy, by measuring the carbonic gas in the air, to estimate 
its toxicity and to fix at ;4 of 1 percent. the maximum quantity 
that should be contained in confined air. 

“But we find that this limit, which is quite empirical, is éasily 
exceeded in the case of a room heated and lighted by. gas, for in- 
stance. Here, besides the expired carbonic anhydrid, we have 
that produced by combustion. And carbonic gas itself is toxic 
only in very large amounts. ...... 

“The toxicity of confined air, therefore, does not come from 
carbonic gas; moreover, the investigations of various physiolo- 
gists . . . have now shown that the theories of Brown-Séquard on 
the products of excretion were erroneous. The learned bacteri- 
ologist of Breslau, Dr. Fliigge, asserts that the injurious action of 
confined air is due simply to its temperature and moisture ; he con- 
cludes that it is not necessary to ventilate inhabited rooms; it is 
sufficient to heat them less and to keep them dry. We see how 
theories that are apparently purely speculative are interesting from 
the point of view of their application in the details of daily life. 
The ideas of Dr. Fliigge would overturn all the customs of 
hygienists. ...+.'.. 

“Mr. Henriet has put all these ideas to the test, and his investi- 
gations enable him to reconcile apparently contradictory facts. 
He has proved that in the gaseous excretion-products of the lungs 
there are substances of stale odor, including several organic acids 
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of great reducing power, combined with ammoniacal bases. But 


the physiological action of these excretions, as observed by Brown- 
Séquard, is nevertheless a function of the hygrometric state, to 
which Fliigge attaches all the importance. Suppose, says Henriet, 
that in an enclosed space there is so much moisture that the air 
becomes saturated. At this moment condensation will begin and 
the walls of the enclosure will become covered with droplets carry- 
ing with them all the soluble products of respiration. There will 
remain in the saturated vapor a quantity of excreta proportional 
to that of the water-vapor. After condensation has begun it is 
impossible to increase the quantity of excretion-products ; the only 
things that can be increased are the proportion of water-droplets 
and that of carbonic anhydrid. 

“Now the maximum tension that water vapor can attain is the 
greater as the temperature is higher; if that of the enclosure is 
low enough the vapor will reach only a feeble tension before con- 
densation begins. The maximum vitiation, therefore, will not be 
enough to produce illness. But if the temperature is higher, the 

















By courtesy of *‘ Cassier’s Magazine.’ Fiom the painting by Mme. Darinesteter. 
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The only woman member of the Institution of Electrical Engineers, 
a society of over 6,000 men. 


quantity of water-vapor necessary for saturation will be greater, 
and also the quantity of excreta. 

“Thus the pollution of the air depends on the maximum tem- 
perature, no matter how much carbonic gas it may contain; this 
‘critical temperature of confined air,’ as determined by experience, 
is about 25° C. [87° F.]. 

“Practical conclusions . . . [are as follows]: We may estimate 
the vitiation of the air in houses or public places not by measuring 
the carbonic gas, but by the much easier method of observing a 
registering thermometer and hygrometer. The latter ought always 
to stand as far as possible from 100 [the point of saturation], and 
the thermometer should indicate a low temperature (about 68° F.). 

In some cases the thermometer may be sufficient; .. . it 
should always stand below 68°. Ventilation is indispensable and 
should be not intermittent but continuous. . . . These precautions 
will not insure air free from pollution unless the outside atmos- 
phere is sufficiently pure. We have seen that this is rarely the 
case in cities.”"— 7vanslation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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PROJECTORS OF “MALICIOUS ANIMAL 
MAGNETISM” 


HE occult forces that the world has thought laid to sleep 
with the banishment of witchcraft are ever lying in wait 
for a resurgence, according toa Yale professor. It is intimated 
by the New York Sz that they are already in operation tho under 
a different name. “Malicious animal magnetism” is the term that 
adherents of the Christian-Science cult give to a force that warring 
members of its faith are charged with using against each other. 
The public press has for 
some time past given ac- 
counts of dissensions in 
the ranks. Mrs. Della 
Gilbert, a seceder from 
the New York church, 
has tried to found a new 
Christian-Science body. 
But this, it seems, is not 
the only trouble that dis- 
turbs the New York First 
Church of Christ, Scien- 
tist. Its leader for many 
years, Mrs. Augusta Stet- 
son, has been deposed, 
permanently or tempo- 
rarily, according to con- 
flicting reports; and asa 
retaliatory measure Mrs. 
Stetson has projected 
against Mr. Archibald 
McClellan, Mrs. Eddy’s 
adjutant, a diurnal cur- 
rent of “malicious animal 
Accounts of this insidious attack appear in many 
daily papers, their source of information being Mrs. Gilbert, 
who says that she has “learned of an attempt of Mrs. Stetson 
to annihilate Mr. McClellan through one of the healers of the 
First Church—a man who had been a member of the prac- 
titioner staff for fifteen years, and who had been very close 
to Mrs. Stetson.” The account as printed in the New York 
Mail continues : 

“For hours daily, and if not daily, every few days, Mrs. Stetson, 
according to Mrs. Gilbert, who in turn received her information 
from the old practitioner, sat with others of her followers, and by 
means of thought currents directed at Mr. McClellan in Boston, 
surely but slowly began his effacement. 

“But for the fact that Mr. McClellan learned of attempts on his 
life, according to Mrs. Gilbert, he could not have withstood the 
forces. However, he is said to have discovered the plot and 
brought the charges of ‘malicious animal magnetism’ against Mrs. 
Stetson, thereby depriving her of the opportunity to work upon 
him, thus saving his life. 

“According to Mrs. Gilbert the method of electrocution through 
space by thought waves was for the operators to sit in a darkened 
room with their eyes closed. Then one of them would say: ‘You 
all know Mr. McClellan. You all know that his place is in the 


darkness whence he came. If his place is six feet under ground, 
thaf is where he should be.’ 

“*Then,’ said Mrs. Gilbert, ‘all present would concentrate their 
minds on the one thought—McClellan, and six feet under ground. 
The practitioner of whom I speak told me that this was kept up for 
days. I did not know about it myself, but I have his word for it, 
and he is an honorable and well-known man in the church.’” 





MR. ARCHIBALD MCCLELLAN, 


Mrs. Eddy’s chief adviser and the reputed 
object of the attack of ‘malicious animal 
magnetism.’’ 


magnetism.” 


Mrs. Gilbert said that the upheaval in the Christian-Science 
Church, following the edict of the mother organization barring Mrs. 
Stetson and sixteen practitioners, would soon become a general 
m>vement that would precipitate a tremendous religious war. 
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The New York Sz recalls in connection with this eerie episode 
a recent remark of Professor Sumner, of Yale, concerning “the 
possibility that at any time there might appear a revival in the 
public acknowledgment of a belief in witchcraft.” Zhe Sun 
continues : 


“We were able to cite then a number of cases recently brought 
to light in the news of the day, which showed how wide-spread was 
faith in occult malign influences controlled by men and women, 
and the drastic methods that were in use every day to overcome 
them and to punish or restrain those who employed them. A sys- 
tematic investigation would unquestionably reveal a condition of 
superstition in the most cultivated and highly educated communi- 
ties truly amazing in its extent and power. 

“ At present a well-known leader in a religious movement num- 
bering many thousands of adherents, among whom are great num- 
bers of persons of education, experience, and good sense, is under 
suspension from her functions and on trial before the superior 
authorities of her Church, charged with using to the detriment of 
her enemies a force called ‘malicious animal magnetism.’ It is 
alleged that she was able to cause great distress and injury to her 
enemies by the exercise of a mysterious power. This power we 
do not understand to be attributed to the Evil One in person, nor 
is it alleged that the accused woman has made a bargain with any 
devil or imp of darkness. Yet the charges bring irresistibly to 
mind the witch agitating a chip in a basin of water to raise a 
storm at sea and thus to destroy a vessel, the hag muttering her 
incantation over a waxen figure of an enemy, and the savage 
medicine man curing disease or wasting his victim by boiling the 
parings of his nails or the combings of his hair. 

“Nor does the public laugh to-day at ‘malicious animal mag- 
netism’ and its effects any more perhaps than the contemporaries 
of the Salem witches laughed at the misdeeds imputed to them, or 
primitive man flouted his mystery workers. We may be permitted 
to believe that in all times there have been men who refused to 
accept the boasts of witches and their kind at their face value, tho 
the doubters may have maintained a discreet silence in the face of 
popular and official indorsement. To-day there may be more of 
these disbelievers, proportionately, than heretofore ; certainly they 
are not slow to express their skepticism; but that Professor Sum- 
ner’s opinion on the possibility of a revival in witchcraft is en- 
tirely justifiable seems beyond question.” 


The Christian Science Sentinel (Boston, October 16) sheds 
light upon Mrs. Stetson’s ofiginal offense in the eyes of the mother 
church. Mrs. Eddy admonishes the New York leader to “awake 
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and arise from the temptation produced by animal magnetism upon 
yourself, allowing your students to deify you and me.” This ad- 
monition was addrest to Mrs. Stetson on July 23 in response toa 
letter sent to Mrs. Eddy by Mrs. Stetson’s “pupils,” apparently 
aimed at setting right the difficulties Mrs. Stetson had involved 
herself in with the directors of the mother church. Mrs. Eddy 
also publishes in 7he Sentinel a letter stating her personal attitude 
toward all church disciplinary disputes. It is this: 


“I approve the by-laws of the mother church, and require the 
Christian-Science Board of Directors to maintain them and sus- 
tain them. These directors do not act contrary to the rules of the 
church manual, neither do they 
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press an opinion—as high motives as we can. We ought to avoid 
this acrimonious discussion that consigns everybody who is op- 
posed to our view to perdition and to having the most corrupt 
motives and ascribes to those who stand with us only the purest 
motives. Life is too valuable to waste in anger and the charging 
and denunciation of our fellow men when they don’t deserve 


“What I am urging is less acrimony in public discussion—more 
charity with respect to each other as to what moves each man to 
do what he does, and not to charge dishonesty and corruption until 
you have a real reason for doing so. 

“Tam the last man to pardon or mitigate wrongs against the 
public or against individuals. I believe, and I regret to say it, 





trouble me with their difficulties with 
individuals in their own church or 
with the members of branch churches. 

“My province as a leader—as the 
discoverer and founder of Christian 
Science—is not to interfere in cases 
of discipline, and I hereby publicly 
declare that I am not personally in- 
volved in the affairs of the church 
in any other way than through my 
written and published rules, all of 
which can be read by the individual 
who desires to inform himself of the 
facts.” 


MR. TAFT’S SERMONS 


RESIDENT TAFT has not 
neglected the example of his 
predecessor in assuming the mantle 
of the lay preacher. He has perhaps 
even outdone Mr. Roosevelt in his 
demonstration of catholicity. Pres- 
ident Taft has recently officiated. at 
the laying of corner-stones or in re- 
ligious exercises at an orthodox 
Congregational church in Washing- 
ton, a Jewish tabernacle at Pitts- 
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burg, a Catholic institution in Mon- 
tana; and during his Western tour he 
has preached in the Mormon taber- 
nacle at Salt Lake and a Uni- 
versalist church in Portland, Oregon. Besides these and as a 
fitting climax, he preached in the open air at Fresno, Cal., while 
all the church congregations in the city, Catholic and Protestant, 
joined in the service. 

Mr. Taft’s sermon at Salt Lake took on the character of a 
moral homily, starting from the text, “A soft answer turneth away 
wrath, but grievous words stir up anger.” 


into the decorations. 
respect to each other.” 


He said in part: 


“It is a text that has forced itself upon my mind during the last 
ten years with especial vigor, because I have come into contact 
with Oriental peoples and with those descended from the Latin 
races of Europe and I have had a chance to compare their views 
of life and their method of speech and their social conventions 
and amenities with those of the Anglo-Saxon race. 

“We Anglo-Saxons are, we admit, a great race. We have ac- 
complished wonders in hammering out against odds that seemed 
insurmountable the principles of civil liberty and popular govern- 
ment and making them practical and showing to the world their 
benefits. But in so doing and in the course of our life, it seems 
to me, we:have ignored some things that our fellows of Southern 
climes have studied and made much of; and that is the forms of 
speech and the methods of everyday treatment between themselves 
and others. At first that seems superficial to us, who prefer ‘no’ 
and ‘yes’ and abrupt methods and communications.in the shortest 
and curtest sentences; but, my friends, we have much to learn 
from people of that kind of courtesy and politeness....... 

“We ought to ascribe to our neighbors and to those with whom 
we come in contact, or with respect to whose action we have to ex- 


PRESIDENT TAFT IN THE MORMON TABERNACLE. 
He stands directly in front of the choir and on the left of the chairman. 


The President’s portrait enters freely 


In his address he urged upon us “less acrimony in public discussion—more charity with 


that throughout this country the administration of the criminal law 
and the prosecution of criminals is a disgrace to our civilization ; 
but it is one thing to prosecute acriminal when you have evidence, 
and it is another thing to ascribe motives to the act of a man when 
you have not any evidence, and are just living in your imagination 
in respect to what you say.” 


At Portland the President spoke about the need of solidarity 
among the churches, and acknowledged his belief in the goodness 
of man, saying: 

“Taman optimist. I believe we are much better to-day than 
we were fifty years ago, man by man. I believe we are more al- 
truistic and more interested in our fellow man than we have been 
at any time in the past fifty years. Of course, you hear, from 
time to time, of instances of selfishness and greed, but the only 
reason these instances are given prominence jis because we con- 
demn them the more and believe that in calling attention to them 
they will be made more and more infrequent.” 


Much favorable comment has been elicited from the lay press 
upon these addresses, the New York American observing : 

“In passing freely, and without dread of the criticism of narrow 
minds, from a Jewish synagog to a Mormon temple [tabernacle], 
and from the company of Unitarians to that of Catholics, the Presi- 
dent is giving impressive emphasis to the reality of religious liberty 
in the United States and to the moral confyaternity of all 
Americans.” 


The Atlanta Constitution is more guarded in its estimate of the 
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religious unity betokened by the President’s sermons, and refers 
in these words to what it calls his contribution “to the desultory 
controversy revolving around the present status of religion” : 


“He did not pose as an advocate of the ‘higher criticism’ or of 
the so-called ‘old-time religion.’ But he did speak along broad, 
non-sectarian lines, in hopeful affirmation of the progress of right 
living in general in this country. 

“One of the dominant notes of his discourse, significant if it is 
well-founded, was as follows :. 

“*T think we have reached the time when the churches are grow- 
ing together; when there is less bitterness of denominational dis- 
pute and that no matter what creed we may follow, the churches 
are beginning to realize that they must stand shoulder to shoulder 
in the contest for righteousness; that we all stand for the father- 
hood of God and the brotherhood of man.’ 

“Are the denominations in America getting closer together ? 
. The question is difficult of accurate answer. 

“The closer affiliations of ministers of differing denominations 
in the cities point a hopeful aspect. But can it be claimed that 
their congregations follow in their footsteps? In other words, are 
the fundamental divergencies of creed between Methodists and 
Baptists and Episcopalians and Universalists and Presbyterians 
and Unitarians and Roman Catholics and Hebrews less irreconci- 
lable than, say, a quarter of a century ago? The candid observer 
can not conscientiously offer large hope in this regard. 

“The President claims, on the other hand, that the denomina- 
tions are displaying more of a tendency to work ‘shoulder to 
shoulder’ in the contest for righteousness. This much is true; 
they are uniting more than at any previous time in non-denomina- 
tional movements looking toward the improvement of things 
civic, and in organized efforts having common philanthropic ends 
in view.” 


TAINTED COCOA 


HE atrocities of the Kongo bid ‘fair to find their match in 
similar deeds in a neighboring part of the Dark Continent, 
if we may judge by rumors concerning the cocoa planters of the 
islands of the Gulf of Guinea. Zhe Christian Advocate (New 
York) notes that Mr. Joseph Burtt is being sent to this country 
by the Antislavery and Aborigines Protection Society of England 
in behalf of the victims of enforced labor in the Portuguese islands 
of San Thome and Principe. As presented by 7he Advocate, the 
conditions in the islands and the missionof Mr. Burtt are these: 


“It seems that a small group of cocoa-planters are cultivating 
their farms by means of the labor of men and women brought from 
the hinterland of Angola to these islands, which lie in the Gulf of 
Guinea and which furnish one-sixth of the world’s supply of cocoa, 
America being one of the largest consumers of their product. 
Between 30,000 and 40,000 servigaes, as these laborers are called, 
are working on these plantations, and so appalling is the death- 
rate that four or five thousand have to be imported annually to 
maintain the force. 

“The human supply is obtained, just as slaves were obtained 
for America a century ago, in the interior of Africa, some of the 
victims being sold for debt, some given up on accusation of witch- 
craft, others captured through feuds and pillage raids or other 
trickery, and some obtained by barter. They are brought to the 
coast in small gangs, shackled at night, and their transit is accom- 
panied by a tremendous wastage of life, half of them, it is said, 
succumbing to hardship and brutality en route. 

“The forms of the Portuguese law, which forbids slavery, are 
respected in the transaction of employing these people, but as the 
wretched natives are entirely ignorant of what is being done, their 
assent can not make legal their so-called ‘contract’ for five years’ 
labor. The fact is that few of them ever return to the mainland, 
and that none of them would leave it except upon compulsion. 
Until lately none of them have ever been sent home; but since the 
publication of such facts as those given above has led the Cadburys 
and other leading chocolate manufacturers of England to cease to 
buy the products of slave labor, the Portuguese Government has 
made promises in regard to the. recruitment and repatriation of 
these laborers. 

“Mr. Burtt is well acquainted with the Portuguese islands ané 
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the labor system there, and comes to lay these facts before the 
people of America, believing that they will not knowingly give 
their support, even indirectly, to a commercial system which is in 
everything but name a reproduction of the slavery which we sup- 
posed had been stricken forever from the list of human iniquities 
—at least under the flag of a nominally Christian state.” 


THE POPE AND THE COMET 


HE approaching Halley’s comet comes with its tail tagged 
with a venerable slander on the Church, says a Catholic 
journal, America (New York). The reference of course is to the 
bull that Calixtus III. is reputed to have promulagted against it 
in 1456. This journal owns up that it has been ina state of ex- 
pectation as to “what quarter of modern journalism the calumny 
would show itself during the present visit of the comet.” Nothing 
less than The Scientific American, in an editorial of September 
25, answers the expectation, and the Catholic journal deals with 
its learned contemporary in this form: 


“Now a scientific paper ought not to leave its chosen domain of 
technical facts to chronicle ecclesiastical history ; but, should it 
be tempted to do so, it should strive to maintain a scientific regard 
for truth in accordance with its character and purpose. The truth 
in the present case was not so hard to come at. Zhe Mineteenth 
Century and After for September has an article by E. Vincent 
Heward, F.R.A.S., in which the editor of Zhe Scientific A mert- 
can might have discovered the true story of the Pope and the 
comet. Similar versions of the same story are numerous in reli- 
able histories. A reference to historical documents reveals the 
fact that the papal bull in question contained no reference toa 
comet; but merely an order that supplications be made to avert 
evils which, in the opinion of astronomers of the day, would follow 
in the wake of the comet.” 


The “error” of the editor of The Scientific American suggests 
“some interesting reflections” to the Catholic journals which it 
proceeds to reveal : 


“The first is that he, in common with a large number of ‘enlight- 
ened moderns,’ never dreams of testing the veracity of an absurd 
story in which the Church plays a ridiculous part. He takes it for 
granted that the history of the Church is on its face a collection of 
absurdities, in which intelligence and enlightenment are altogether 
absent. If a single instance of the Church’s ignorance and super- 
stition is of doubtful value, there is no particular reason for reject- 
ing or investigating it. If it is not true, it is at least den trovato. 
It is veracious by implication. It fits in with the general character 
for puerile nonsense which the Catholic Church possesses in the 
eyes of ‘progressive scientific men.’ 

“This is our first reflection, and it bears rather grievously upon 
the editor of a paper who, we suppose, does not care to alienate 
that section of his readers who happen to profess and practise and 
regard with sensitive reverence the teachings of the great Church 
which he so gratuitously slanders. 

“Our second reflection is more general. Had Pope Calixtus 
III. paid less regard to the éAse dixits of the astronomers of his 
day, he would not have afforded even a remote occasion for the 
derision which later scientific writers have heaped upon him. And 
yet modern scientists are forever girding at the Church for her 
reactionary and obscurantist policies, because, forsooth, she does 
not embrace unreservedly every, theory that contemporary science 
proposes with dogmatic vehemence. Itisaninteresting day-dream 
to sit back and conjecture how many of the popes since Calixtus 
III. would be furnishing grounds for ‘scientific ’ laughter a century 
or two after they had passed away, if they had been prone to act 
upon all the alleged discoveries made by the wise men of science 
among their contemporaries. In such an event the catechism 
would take on the mutability of a scientific text-book. The latter 
is out of date in less than ten years after its publication.” 


The Presbyterian Banner (Pittsburg) calls attention to the fact 
that the story of the comet and the papal bull “has become so 
deeply ingrained in Protestant tradition that many Protestants 
But, it adds, “the story has been thoroughly dis- 
proved by both Catholic and Protestant writers.” 
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FEAR OF ENTHUSIASM FOR STUDIES 


OLLEGE athleticism has long been the goat to bear the stig- 

ma of our deprest state of scholarship. But the new presi- 

dent of Dartmouth, while not offering a brief for athletics, makes 
a new diagnosis of our ailment. He thinks that the somewhat 
cavalier attitude of our undergraduates toward the culture of the 
mind is but a symptom of far deeper changes in society and our 
national life. It has become a fashion, he thinks, to reverse 
Hamlet's advice to “assume a virtue if you have it not,” and as- 
sume an indifference to mask a real interest. Even of the “much 
discust decline in scholarship,” says Dr. Ernest Fox Nichols in 
his inaugural address on October 14, “it may be justly questioned 
whether it is not apparent rather than real.” It is to his mind the 
“outspoken scholarly enthusiasm rather than the getting of lessons ” 
that seems to have suffered. “The average student acquires more 


and wider knowledge in college now than he 


LETTERS AND ART 


danger of utterance and manner reacting on thought and effort. 
Signs of such a reaction are already apparent. Thus the college 
atmosphere has seemingly lost, for the initially weak in character, 
some of its vigorous and wholesome mental incentive. 

“May we not henceforth live our college life on a somewhat 
higher plane, where real simplicity, naturalness, and downright 
sincerity replace all traces of sophistication and wrong ideals. 
Let genuine enthusiasm find freer and more fearless expression, 
that we may become more manly, strong, and free. Why can’t 
some college men stop masquerading in an assumed mental apathy 
and be spontaneously honest ?” 


WHAT DEATH MAY DO FOR A POET 


OR a poet to die and have ten thousand people struggle for 

the privilege of touching with their hands his coffin or the 
hearse that bears him away is a thing not recorded of many even 
of the greatest. But a “homeless, penniless, 





did thirty years ago.” But— 


“Many students appear to have relaxed a 
little in the seriousness of purpose with which 
they approach their work. They certainly 
show more reserve in the way they speak of 
it. Here it must be remembered, however, 
that fashions the country over have changed 
and the expression of interest and enthusiasm 
in some subjects is more stintingly measured 
than a generation ago. If anything we now 
often get a scant portion in expression where 
we used to get an overweight. Nowhere is 
this change more striking than in the gentle 
art of publicspeaking. Yet fashions react on 
men, and our time may have lost something 
in forcefulness from its often assumed attitude 
of intellectual weariness, from a painstaking 
effort at restraint and simplicity of utterance. 
Our present tendency is to speak on the 
lighter aspects of even grave matters—possi- 
bly a kind of revolt against a flowery senti- 
mentalism, an unctuous cant, or a long face. 
It is not considered in the best of taste just 
now to get into heated discussions and con- 
troversies over man’s most vital intellectual 
and spiritual concerns. 








devil-may-care Jewish poet of the East Side ” 
was buried the other day from the rooms of the 
Educational Alliance, New York, and such 
was the demonstration made in his honor. 
“Good-by, good Imber!” cried these crowds 
of men, women, and children. It was prob- 
ably less the Bohemian poet who spent his 
life in the coffee-houses and wine-rooms of 
the East Side, than the man who wrote the 
battle hymn of Zionism—Naphtali Herz 
Imber, that was thus celebrated. Distin- 
guished Jewish religious leaders eulogized 
the vagrant poet, “more appreciated in death 
than in life.” In paying a tribute to his 
worth Dr. S. Buechler said: - 


“We mourn for him, for he can. only be 
compared to a star, a wandering star, who 
wanders for the good of the people, but is 
looked upon, unfortunately, as a wanderer 
and not asastar. He had his faults, but he 
suffered by our faults in not helping him, 
and we ought to be ashamed to acknowledge 
that he died for the want of care.” 








“The habit of suppression has come into 
the college from without. I do not think it 
began there. Science in the university may 
have misled the thoughtless to some extent 
by an emotionless discussion of facts, but Ts Phi 

4 . é : that is in athletics. 

facts should be discust without emotion; it 

is the lifeless statement of purpose from which we suffer. The 
driving power of intellect is enthusiasm, and there is no lack of it 
in that passionate devotion to research which so painstakingly and 
properly excludes all warmth from its calm statement of results. 
Yet it is nothing short of a divine zeal, an irresistible force, which 
urges the true investigator on to those great achievements, which 
are so profoundly changing the habits of our daily life and thought. 
For any mental indifference, therefore, be it real or assumed, 
science is in no wise responsible. Science takes herself very 
seriously and is always in deadly earnest. 

“In only one phase of college life to-day may a student other 
than shamefacedly show a full measure of pleasurable excitement, 
and that is in athletics. What might not happen to him who threw 
up his hat and cheered himself hoarse over a theorem of algebra, 
or over the scholarly achievements of the faculty! Some young 
men appear to have grown shy and to feel that a show of enthusi- 
asm over ideas reveals either doubtful breeding, a lack ef balance, 
or small experience with the world. They would be like Solomon 
in saying ‘there is no new thing under the sun,’ and profoundly 
unlike him in everything else—an easy apathy to things of the 
mind and spirit so often passes for poise and wisdom with the 
young! Thus some indifference in college and out of it is un- 
doubtedly more assumed than genuine. But again we are in 


DR. ERNEST FOX NICHOLS, 
Dartmouth’s new president, who says that 
- “in only one phase of college life to-day may 
a student, other than shamefacedly, show a 
full measure of pleasurable excitement, and 


An interesting sketch of the poet’s life and 
personality is printed in the New York Zven- 
ing Post, where we read: 


“Few of his many friends had ever been 
able to find out where Naphtali Herz Imber 
lived. They knew him as a patron of the East-Side coffee- 
houses. But Imber never drank coffee or tea, for he was a true 
poet, and, following Omar’s advice, sought inspiration in the 
grape. Often he was to be seen at a little table by himself with 
his glass before him, and a cigaret between his lips. 

“There, sometimes, he would discuss the great men of the past 
and present Ghetto world with sly sarcasm, shaking his head in 
enjoyment of his own humor. But for the most part he sat silent, 
apparently in reverie—reverie of a life truly Bohemian, packed 
full of incident, of gipsy wandering over the face of the globe, of 
strange companions, and of peculiar doings. 

“He was not so old in years, but he was bent, and he used a 
stick ; heavy gray locks fell over his shoulders. At the last ban- 
quet of the Zionists in New York, when contributions were sought 
for the Palestine fund, he made his way slowly to the front, and 
with a grandiose flourish announced : ‘Naphtali Herz Imber gives 
a nickel!’ At Zionist conventions he was always found, in what- 
ever city they were held. How he made his way to them, his 
acquaintances never attempted to discover. 

“The poet appeared, it would seem, from the void, but there 
was a reason for his presence. When he was a boy, he wrote the 
Hebrew poem known as ‘ Hatikvah,’ expressing in simple lines the 
longing of the Jews to return to Palestine ; it became the national 
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hymn of the Jews. At the conventions Imber waited for the Zion- 
ists to sing his song fervently, as they always do, and then, proud 
and happy, he would smile proudly, looking about for approval. 
He would travel hundreds of miles to hear it, and was invariably 


present when it was on the program for any occasion. How he 
kept track of these occasions was a mystery.” 


Imber was born in Bohemia, says this writer, and “lived a 
Bohemian in almost every quarter of Europe and America.” As 
a child he attracted attention 
in Germany, England, and 
elsewhere by his precocity. 
He traveled with the Oli- 
phants in the Orient, and 
later became with Zangwill a 
penniless journalist in Lon- 
don where the two tried to eke 
out a living by publishing a 
weekly. The writer continues : 





“Imber in Europe was vag- 
abond and poet; but Imber 
in this country was vagabond 
and philosopher. Hebrew 
poet tho he was, he went about 
the country asserting that he 
was a mahatma, a ‘wise man 
of the Indies.’ He not only 
had a dark skin, but the tan 
of the tramp, and he let his 
black hair grow long, so that 
he looked like a real Hindu 
philosopher. As a mahatma, 
for several years he traveled 
about enjoying himself, inci- 
dentally delivering lectures on 
Buddhist and Hindu philoso- 
phy—lectures consisting of 
incomprehensible, vague, and 
ecstatic outpourings, which 
the Hebrew mahatma did not 
himself understand. 

“He had a good time asa 
mahatma; he had a good time 
all his life. His philosophy, 
as has been said, was that of 
old Khayyam. He had his 
little store of books, which 
changed but never grew in number. Like a true Bohemian, he 
wanted to sit about and discuss art and poetry, and he would 
allow no one else to talk if he could help it. 

“His weather-worn features would light up and his bent figure 
straighten, when he thought he was enlightening company upon 
the philosophy of poetry. But he was no prophet in the coffee- 
houses—simply an eccentric relic of the past. Every one was kind 
to him. His hearers were amused by his child-like vanities ; they 
were fond of contemplating him as a true type of the East Side, 
with its contradictions, its poetry and prose, its virtues and vices, 
chivalry and chicanery, brilliancy and depravity. 

“But a visitor toa shabby caf€ in recent years had to be told 
who the ‘great Naphtali Herz Imber’ was, for the Hebrew poet 
had no longer a commanding figure. 

“Yet sometimes this queer old character had his moments of re- 
vival. It was when he had left the coffee-houses and the crowded 
streets, the noises and the odors, and the unlovely tenements—and 
went into the green fields. Then there came a wonderful trans- 
formation, indicative of the real poetical nature of this whimsical, 
weather-beaten character. He delighted like a child in sights and 
sounds. He would lounge under the trees and listen to birds and 
watch the clouds. He watched for the sun’s rise and its set. He 
loved flowers, and sniffed eagerly at all fragrances. 

“ He traveled at times from town to town, leisurely and pleasantly, 
with his little stock of books and his queer canes, stopping at tav- 
erns to engage loungers inconversation. Afterward he lamented, 
like a true poet, the ignorance of the rustic, who could not appre- 
ciate his ideas. : 











NAPHTALI HERZ IMBER. 


A vagabond Jewish poet whose fu- 
neral procession was followed by thou- 
sands of his weeping coreligionists. 
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“Of late years he had been deserting the coffee-houses and his 
winter haunts regularly. He received invitations, or invited him- 
self, to visit Jewish farms, and there he passed his days in bucolic 
surroundings. How he lived at other times, whence came the 
wherewithal, nobody knew. Imber himself probably did not care, 
so long as it came, for as he said of life: 

“‘It is a merry jaunt, but give me a “hitch” and I am content.’” 


Mr. Hutchins Hapgood, in his book on “The Spirit of the 
Ghetto,” lately republished, repeats the current belief that Imber 
was the original of the poet Pzzchas in Zangwill’s “Children of 
the Ghetto.” This volume also contains one stanza of Imber’s 
“The Watch on the Jordan,” translated into English by Zangwill, 
which runs as follows: 


Like the crash of the thunder 
Which splitteth asunder 

The flame of the cloud, 

On our ears ever falling, 

A voice is heard calling 

From Zion aloud: 

“‘ Let your spirits’ desires 

For the land of your sires 
Eternally burn 

From the foe to deliver 

Our own holy river, 

To Jordan return.”’ 

Where the soft flowing stream 
Murmurs low as in dream, 
There set we our watch. 

Our watchword, “ The sword 
Of our land and our Lord,” 
By the Jordan then set we our watch. 


MISS FARRAR'S RISE IN OPERA 


ARY GARDEN will perhaps look to her laurels with some 
concern when she sees Geraldine Farrar called America’s 

“ first singing-actress in the full and the fine new sense of the words.” 
Such is the high praise accorded her by a Boston critic in the very 
respect Miss Garden has claimed supremacy. But she did not 
gain this place at one bound. Miss Farrar has been three years 
with the Metropolitan Opera Company and at the start the audi- 
ences were rather chilly. That she is now asettled public favorite, 
however, points out Mr. H. T. Parker, is to be seen in the demand 
for her services in a preliminary concert season before her term at 
the Metropolitan opera opens. To he sure, she hada certain 
amount of newspaper heralding when she joined the opera com- 
pany in 1906. Then she came here as an accomplished singing 
actress who had gained a place on the European stage. While 
such a star shines from a distance Americans are apt to brag lus- 
tily, Mr. Parker says. But “when at last she comes among them, 


-if they happen to find no interest in her, they care not at all, so 


far as their works at the box-office go, whether she was born in 
Joliet or Joppa.” Miss Farrar did not win at once. “The public 
of the Metropolitan had long been schooled to an excessive ad- 
miration for the qualities of a voice in itself rather than for the 
artistry that a singer might bestow upon it, and Miss Farrar’s 
voice, as so much tone, was by no means the most remarkable of 
her operatic possessions.” Mr, Parker looks uponher as “in the 
fine modern sense” a singing actress. The signal and the indi- 
vidual quality of her artistry is “the expressiveness of her singing 
—her ability to color her tones with the mood of the operatic 
moment and to inform them with the life, as it were, of the operatic 
personage with whom she had clothed herself.” How she has 
won out in the great operatic battle Mr. Parker, writing in the 
Boston 7ranscript, thus shows: 

“Miss Farrar’s first audiences at the Metropolitan were be- 
comingly chilly, but from the /w/ie¢ in Gounod’s ‘Romeo and 
Juliet,’ with which she began, she went steadily and resolutely on- 
ward with her Marguerite in ‘Faust,’ her Elisabeth in ‘Tann- 
hauser,’ her Vedda in ‘Pagliacci’ and her Ge7sha in ‘Madame 
Butterfly.’ The winter drew into the spring, and long before the 


season was ended she had established herself with a resident pub- 
lic in New York that returned time and again to applaud her and 
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with a transient public that curiously scanned the announcements 
of the opera-house for the performances in which she was to ap- 
pear, and that prepared the way for the like.favor that she found 
when the tour of the company carried her to Boston and to Chi- 
cago. She won this position, moreover, almost single-handed. 
Most of the Ephraims of the newspapers were joined to their 
elderly idols, and were more plentiful of doubts and reservations 
than of affirmations and praise. The public of the opera-house in 
New York, alike of the parquet, the boxes, and the gallery, really 
discovered Miss Farrar for itself and spread its liking and appre- 
ciation of her from mouth to mouth and ear to ear. In Boston a 
measure of local interest, 
because of her early years 
in a neighboring suburb, 
helped her vogue at the 
start; but such a fortu- 
itous and immaterial cir- 
cumstance quickly ex- 
hausted its influence, and 
there, as in Chicago, Miss 
Farrar gained her public 
by dint of her own per- 
sonality, her own talents, 
and her own accomplish- 
ments. . . . Now, before 
she is out of her twenties, 
she has gained a just po- 
sition and a just vogue in 
the United States suchas 
no American singer—and 
none of foreign birth for 
that matter—has won so 
quickly and so young.” 





A vital personality has 
been the factor that com- 
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GERALDINE FARRAR, mended Miss Farrar to 


The youngest of our song-birds to be ac- 


her audiences, says this 
corded first rank as a singing actress. 


writer. “She has the 
finely nervous instincts of the thoroughbred to be always doing 


her best.” Mr. Parker continues: 


“ As this nervous vitality has ordered Miss Farrar’s life for her 
three years in America, so it has dominated her work on the stage 
and in the concert-room. Some singers in opera merely wear the 
dress, make the absolutely necessary or the absolutely conventional 
motions, and sing the allotted music of their personage. They 
yield no impression to their audiences except of their voice and 
vecal artistry labeled for the evening with the name opposite their 
own on the program. Miss Farrar, on the other hand, by dint of 
this vitality, enters into the very 
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BROWNING IN THE NICKELODEONS 


HE Browning societies may soon come to find valued support 
from such unlikely sources as the moving-picture shows, if the 
taste for the supposedly obscure poet increases. “Pippa Passes,” 


it is said, has become one of the popular stories for this animated 
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MiSS FARRAR AS ‘‘ MIGNON.” 


pictorial representation. Such unsuspected taste being discovered 
there is no limit to the appetite that may be cultivated. The New 
York 7zmes somewhat cynically sees “no reason why one may not 
expect soon to see the intellectual aristocracy of the nickelodeons 
demanding Kant’s ‘Prolegomena to Metaphysic ’ with the ‘Kritic 


of Pure Reason’ for a+ curtain- 





musical and dramatic existence of 
her personages and recreates it in 
the fine fre of her own personality, 
tho they be as far apart as Vedda 
and Elisabeth, as Manon Lescaut 
and Cio-Cio-Saa. The impression 
she bears to her audiences is the 
impression of the character, living 
for the hour before their eyes, not 
merely in the externals of dress, 
disguise, and physical aspect, but 
in the finer illusion of voice and 
action, of emotion and spirit. Her 
operatic characters have been oper- 
atic individualities, and often indi- 
vidualities, like the A/zsabeth of 
‘Tannhauser’ or the JZargherita 
of ‘Mefistofele,’ that were far 
from Geraldine Farrar herself. 
She has the recreating imagina- 
tion. Never, with all her zeal, 
has she prest this illusion too 
far. .... Her study of her char- 





raiser.” This journal goes on with 


some astonishing revelations con- 
cerning what has come over the 
spirit of moving-picture -dreams. 


Thus: 


“Since popular opinion has been 
expressing itself through the Board 
of Censors of the People’s Insti- 
tute, such material as ‘The Odys- 
sey,’ the Old Testament, Tolstoy, 
George Eliot, De Maupassant, 
and Hugo has been drawn upon to 
furnish the films, in place of the 
sensational blood-and-thunder va- 
riety which brought down public 
indignation upon the manufactur- 
ers six months ago. Browning, 
however, seems to be the most 
rarefied dramatic stuff up to date. 

“As for the ‘Pippa’ without 
words, the first films show the sun- 








acters is usually minute; she has 
the imagination that kindles at a 
spark, the sensitiveness that re- 
sponds to a touch.” 


Copyrighted by Aime Dupont, New York. 


THE PATHETIC HEROINE OF “MME. BUTTERFLY.” 
Miss Farrar when singing this part 
and dramatic existence’’ of the little Cio-Cio-San. 


light waking /7fpa for her holi- 
day, with light and shade effects 
like those obtained by the ‘Seces- 


‘‘enters into the very musical papas 
sionist photographers. Then 
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Pippa goes on her way, dancing and singing ; the quarreling family 
hears her, and forgets its dissension; the taproom brawlers cease 
their carouse, and so on, with the pictures alternately showing 
Pippa on her way, and then the effect of her ‘passing’ on the 
various groups in the Browning poem. The contrast between the 
‘tired business man’ at a roof-garden and the sweatshop worker 
applauding Pzffa is certainly striking. 

“That this demand for the classics is genuine is indicated by the 
fact that the adventurous producers who inaugurated these expen- 
sive departures from cheap melodrama are being overwhelmed by 
orders from the renting agents. Not only the nickelodeons of 
New York but those of many less pretentious cities and towns are 
demanding Browning and the other ‘high-brow effects.’ The 
clergymen who denounced the cheap moving-picture plays of the 
past would be surprized and enlightened to find the Biblical teach- 
ing, eliminated from the public schools, being taken up in motion 
pictures. Impressive nativity plays have been given with excellent 
scenic effects, while Mounet-Sully played /udas in an Easter play 
prepared bya French firm. An American firm is now specializing 
on the Old Testament. ‘Jephtha’s Daughter’ and ‘The Judgment 
of Solomon’ have already been given in excellent form, and have 
proved very popular. A play of Joseph and his brethren is being 
prepared. 

“A series of historical plays have been done, and more will 
follow. An experimental afternoon was given in a public school 
in Fifth Street, with a program of instructional plays for 
history and English courses. One of the district superintend- 
ents gave the accompanying talk to assembled teachers and 
children. The result was regarded as satisfactory, and more is 


planned along this line, tho no public announcements have been 
made.” 


It would be absurd, we are told, to pretend that the manufac- 
turers had voluntarily turned from cheap to expensive productions, 
The change has been brought about indirectly through the estab- 
lishment of the board of censorship at the request of the show- 
men. They, it seems, grew tired of being arrested for question- 
able plays which they had only rented from manufacturers and were 
individually powerless to control. Their case, presented to the 


People’s Institute, resulted in this censorship plan, and now any 
manufacturer who refuses to submit his films to the board is black- 


listed. We read further: 


“In the very first month the board destroyed $12,000 worth of 
films. Then the manufacturers began to fallin line and sent orders 
to their playwrights forbidding ‘murders, burglaries,’ and other 
questionable themes as subject for plays. The board now censors 
all the films used in New York and 55 per cent. of the output for 
national use, for the censorship is now maintained at the request 
of the censored. The European producers proved a trifle obdurate 
and a lengthy correspondence ensued. Pattie Fréres, the famous 
Paris firm, makers of some splendid and some distinctly sophisti- 
cated films, were first indignant, then incredulous, but now have 
settled things by sending only plays for Puritans to their American 
agents. 

“In some ways the manufacturers have gone further than the 
censors in forbidding their authors to construct plots involving 
battle, murder, and sudden death. The law of the board is not 
the decalog, according to John Collier, the general secretary, but 
the rules of good taste. ‘To eliminate all murders would be to 
eliminate Shakespeare and nearly all the classic drama, which 
would be absurd. But we object to laboratory displays of crime. 
We won’t have a burglar demonstrate exactly how one picks a lock 
or jimmies open a door. Ycu must remember our audience con- 
sists largely of impressionable children and young people. It is 
not a Broadway audience. We have Miss Evangeline Whitney 
and Gustave Straubenmuller of the Board of Education to guide 
the decisions on what is harmful for children, but the rules of good 
taste for humor as well as plot are insisted on.’ 

“In Chicago, a police lieutenant has charge of the censoring, 
and certain acts of violence are on a proscribed list. Some films 
are expurgated by merely cutting out the portion of the picture in 
which the proscribed act occurs. A duel is censored, for instance, 
by omitting the precise moment at which one of the men is killed. 


This, the National Board believes, is a typical example of the 


workings of hard-and-fast censorship rules.” 
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THE MIDDLE-CLASS KIPLING 


T is somewhat the fashion in these latter days to gird at Kipling, 
Having enjoyed so prodigious a reputation for twenty years 
he appears as the natural prey of detractors. His faults at least 
are not minimized. Prof, Harry Thurston Peck, of Columbia, 
degrades him to the middle-class ranks from which he sprang— 
tears off the chevron “ Rudyard” which has long embroidered his 
name and dubs him Mr. “Joseph R. Kipling” such as he was bap 
tized. “Mr. Kipling affords an interesting illustration of the 
psychology of names,” observes the Professor, telling us that Kip- 
ling “supprest the Joseph quite successfully during the early and 
brilliant period of his career.” But, he warns us, “such things are 
bound to work themselves out in the long run.” Therefore “we 
have witnessed the disappearance of Rudyard Kipling, laureate oi 
an empire, master of imagination, reckless but splendid Imperial- 
ist,” and “in his place we now have the very commonplace figure 
of Mr. Joseph R. Kipling, middle class, prosperous, and provincia! 
Englishman—who is afraid.” The fear that possesses Mr. Kip- 
ling is anxiety about the English nation. This is held up by Pro- 
fessor Peck alongside Kiping’s early arrogance in dealing with the 
United States in his letters to an Allahabad newspaper. His words 
are turned back upon himself as a representative of the British na- 
tion, and his state is thus set forth in the Bookman : 


“He no longer seems to think that Englishmen are masters of 
the world. He does not believe that they are big, bluff, over- 
mastering men. He has come to think of them as human rabbits 
—creatures with small brains and babbling mouths and all the 
characteristics which belong to the Bandar-Log. A timidity verg- 
ing on terror has entered into his own bones and has turned them 
to water. He is afraid that Germany may at any time stretch out 
its mailed fist and crumple up the British Isles; and yet he also 
seems to fear to express his hatred of them. Some years ago he 
published a rea]ly striking and powerful poem directed against 
them and styled ‘The Rowers’; but he lacked the courage to re- 
print it whencollecting his poems into a book. He has gota little 
comfort from the fact that Great Britain has a sort of alliance 
with Japan. Yet when he wrote ‘The Recessional’ he would un- 
doubtedly have classified the Japanese as among ‘the lesser breeds 
without the law.’ All his later ‘poems,’ beginning with ‘The 
Lesson,’ sound like the utterances of a cockney who has lost his 
head. Listen to this, for example: 


We have spent two hundred million pounds to prove the fact once more, 


That horses are quicker than men afoot, since two and two make four; 
And horses have four legs, and men have two legs, and two into four goes twice, 
And nothing over except our lesson—and very cheap at the price 


“This is pretty poor music-hall verse, and it shows that Mr. 
Kipling some time ago ceased even to be a ‘cornet virtuoso,’ as 
Mr. James Huneker once unjustly styled him—unjustly, that is, 
when Mr. Huneker wrote it. But it will be observed that Mr. 
Kipling now deals out the censure wholly upon his own country- 
men. His latest poems are not worth anything as poetry, but 


they are decidedly worth quoting, especially ‘The City of Brass.’ 
Here is a choice bit: 


They ran in haste to lay waste and embitter forever 
The wellsprings of Wisdom and Strength which are Faith and Endeavor. 


They nosed out and digged up and dragged forth and exposed to derision 
All doctrine of purpose and worth and restraint and prevision; 
And it ceased, and God granted them all things for which they had striven, 
And the heart of a beast in the place of a man’s heart was given. 
* * * * * * * * * * * 
The eaters of other men’s bread, the exempted from hardship, 
The excusers of impotence fled, abdicating their wardship, 
For the hate they had taught through the State brought the State no defender, 
And it passed from the roll of the nations in headlong surrender. 

“The man who wrote these lines has pretty well described him- 
self in his characterization of Wilton Sargent already quoted in this 
paper. Mr. Kipling’s voice has risen to ‘a high throaty crow’ when 
he labors under excitement. His eyes show ‘by turns unnecessary 
fear, annoyance beyond reason, rapid and purposeless flights of 
thought, the child’s lust for immediate revenge, and the child’s pa- 
thetic bewilderment, who knocks his head against the bad, wicked 
table.’ Let us read this description over; and then pointing to 
Mr. Kipling, repeat those fateful words, ‘Thou art the, man.’” 
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Albright, Victor E. The Shakesperian Stage 
Tilustrated. 8vo, pp. 194. New York: Columbia 
University Press. $1.50. 


Altsheler, Joseph A. The Free Rangers. A 


Story of Early Days Along the Mississippi. Illus- 
trated. r2mo, pp. 365. ew York: D. Appleton 
& Co. $1.50. 


Altsheler, qoneh A. The Last of the Chiefs. 
A Story of the Great Sioux War. Illustrated. 12mo, 
pp. 336. New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 


Anonymous. The Journal of a Recluse. Pp. 
346. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. $1.25. 


The fact that this autobiography from 
the French is published anonymously, and 
that even the name of the translator is a 
secret, piques curiosity. The reader, how- 
ever, will feel that the journal might never 
have been penned had the author thought 
there was a possibility of its reaching the 
public eye. The recital of the earlier years 
of the recluse is unifiteresting—we would 
almost say stupid. It records the experi- 
ences of a young Scotchman, educated 
above his station, during his travels on 
the Continent with the son of his benefac- 
tor. The study of sociological problems 
and the growth of an unrequited love form 
the principal incidents of this part of the 
story. 

With the writer’s removal to America 
and his absorbing interest in Thoreau, be- 
gins a new phase of his existence. In a 
lonely hut on the Pacific Coast he resolves 
to order his life according to the dictates 
of Nature, only to find that, even in this 
isolated spot, he can not wholly break 
loose from the ties of the outside world. 
A second love, more disastrous and tragic 
than the first, threatens to overwhelm him. 
Resolute philosopher that he is, he forces 
himself to learn the most important lesson 
of life—that pain and renunciation are a 
necessary means of growth. 

The events of these later years are given 
with detailed accuracy and unsparing 
frankness. Dramatic, forceful moments 
are not wanting, but a tone of self-suffi- 
ciency disagreeably obtrudes itself at 
times. That a normal, less self-centered 
life would have been more productive of 
far-reaching good is the obvious conclu- 
sion. 

Antander, John W. The Apostle of Alaska. 
12mo, pp. 395. Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.50. 

Mr. Antander has here written in a clear 
and business-like way the career of one of 
those early missionaries to the uncivilized 
Indians whose life was'as romantic as it 
was successful. William Duncan spent 
fifty years among the Indians in British 
Columbia and Alaska. His call is thus 
dramatically described: The Church Mis- 
sionary Society ‘‘did not have the proper 
missionary to send’’ when means and an 
opening were afforded them. 

“Then some one modestly whispered the 
name of Duncan Young Duncan was 
sent for. He.soon approached the presi- 
dent of Highbury College [where he was 
studying]. 

“Duncan!” said he, pointing on a map 
hanging on the wall, to a point away up 
near to the northwestern extremity of the 
American continent, ‘the society contem- 
plates opening a mission at this point, 
among one of the most savage tribes of 
Indians of the Northwest coast. . . . Will 
you go?’ 

‘“*T will go wherever I am sent, sir,’ was 
the instant response. 


A CUIDE’TO THE NEW BOOKS 


**But the missionary who goes must 
sail next Tuesday.’ 
‘I can go in an hour if it is necessary, 


sir 
He went and this volume tells how he 
converted, reformed, and civilized the 


Tsimshean Indians, how he. directed them 
in trade and industry. Boat-building and 
sawmilling and salmon-canning followed 
the track of his peaceful teaching under 
whose influence the warpath was aban- 
doned. The author has enriched his book 
with studies in Indian mythology which 
with its wild legends has now passed away 
under the better teaching of the Christian 
schoolmaster and pastor. The volume is 
profusely illustrated. 

Arnold, Channing, and Frost, Frederick J. Tabor. 
The American Egypt. A Record of Travel in Yuca 


tan. I'lustrated. 8vo. pp.391. New York: Double- 
day, Page & Co. $3. net. 

Baker, Etta Anthony. 
Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 295. 
& Co. $1.50. 

Bangs, John Kendrick. The Real Thing and 
Three Other Farces. Illustrated. 16mo, pp. 135. 
$1. 


The Girls of Fairmount. 
Boston: Little, Brown 


New York: Harper & Bros. 





k.om Henderson's ** Lady of tne Old Regime.” 


MADAME, MOTHER OF THE REGENT. 


Barbour, Ralph Henry. Double Play. 
of School and Baseball. Illustrated. 
314. New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 


Barine, Arvéde. Madame, Mother of the Re- 
gent. _ Translated by Jeanne Mairet. 8vo, pp. 346. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.50. 


Henderson, Ernest F. A Lady of the Old Ré- 
- 12mo, pp. 239. New York: The Macmillan 
0. 


We have here, published within almost 
a week of one another, two books on the 
same historical personage—that Madame 
who was the one Madame of her time, the 
widow of Louis XIV.’s only brother. 
Arvéde Barine, author of the first book 
named above, is one of those French his- 
torians who combine picturesqueness of 
style, psychological insight, and keen sym- 
pathy with indefatigable industry, learn- 
ing, and conscientiousness. Perhaps we 
may style the present volume an account 
of the court of Versailles, with Louis XIV. 
as the protagonist and Madame as the 
chorus of the drama. 

Madame came to Paris fresh from much 
more natural and simpler surroundings. 
She was the.rustic to whom all things in 
the city were new. Yet she had not only 
the shrewdness and curiosity that belonged 


A Story 
I2mo, pp. 
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to her quasi, rusticity, she had also the warm 
heart, the kind manner, and often the 
sharp tongue that characterize the frank 
and outspoken nature. To her Madame 
de Maintenon “old nuisance.” 
Louis XIV., however, was her idol, and 
even after the death of her husband, when 
she might have returned to her native 
country, she preferred to linger around 
the court of France and to make many 
observations on the comedies that were 
being enacted there. She gives the follow- 
ing characteristic account of her widow's 
weeds: 

“Yesterday I had to receive the King 
and Queen of England in a most absurd 
costume. I had a white band over my 
forehead; over the band a cap tied under 
the chin; over the cap a cornette [a head- 
dress]; above that a linen veil, pinned to 
the shoulders, and forming a train seven 
ells long; on my body a long gown of black 
cloth with sleeves falling on the wrists and 
trimmed with hermine, two hands wide; 
another band of hermine, of the same width, 
going from the collar to the bottom of the 
skirt; a sash of black crépon falling in 
front to the floor, and an hermine train 
seven ells in length. In this apparel I was 
stretched upon a black bed, in a_ black 
room where the floor was covered with 
black and the windows draped with black, 
my train well spread out with hermine on 
the top. In the room were a great candela- 
bra with twelve lighted candles and ten 
or twelve more candles on the mantel- 
piece.” 


was an 


And this was in August! Part of the 
costume Madame sensibly discarded and 
Saint-Simon reproaches her with taking 
etiquette too lightly, for she went every- 
where, ‘‘without a cloak, without a band, 
which, according to her, gave her a head- 
ache.’’ Her admiration for the King is 
shown in the way in which she sought con- 
solation in her widowhood, for she writes, 
“My greatest consolation is the King’s 
favor, which continues. His Majesty . 
took me out driving with him.’’ She hated 
the ‘hermit’s life’’ of her mourning and 
rejoiced at the King’s declared wish that 
she should ‘‘live as do the others and not 
be a recluse.’’ She went with the King 
to a hunt; she attended the representa- 
tion of a ‘‘holy tragedy’’ in the rooms of 
Madame de Maintenon; yet she main- 
tained her old, plain, German habits of de- 
votion. ‘‘I generally rise at nine,’’ she 
says, ‘‘I say my prayers, after which I 
read three chapters in the Bible, from the 
Old Testament, then a psalm, and a chap- 
ter of the New Testament.”’ 

Arvéde Barine, while giving us in this 
book a vivid idea of the jealousies, in- 
trigues, frivolities, and social cruelties of 
the court of Louis XIV., points out how 
this era was the beginning of the end. To 
quote one passage: 

“God knows, the sky was becoming 
darker every day. The terrible days of 
Louis XIV. had come with their accom- 
panying sorrows, their repeated and cruel 
humiliations. On the battle-field his gen- 
erals were beaten so grievously as to hum- 
ble the King’s pride. In Italy. in Germany, 
in Flanders, were names of disaster— 
Turin, Hochstedt, Ramillies.”’ : 

Then came the straitness of money in 
1709. The treasury was empty and money 
was so rare that Louis XIV. and his 
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Whose new book, “Open Country,’’ has just 
been published. 


courtiers sent their plate to the Mint. What 
was the condition of the poor of Paris is 
illustrated by the following incident re- 
lated in one of Madame’s letters, dated the 
winter of 1709: 

‘‘A poor woman stole a loaf of bread at 

a market. The baker ran after her. She 
burst into tears, saying, ‘If you knew my 
misery you would not take it from me. I 
have three little naked children without 
fire or bread. They cry with hunger. I 
could not endure it any longer, that is why 
I stole this loaf.’ The magistrate to whom 
she had been taken said, ‘Be careful w hat 
you say, for I mean to accompany you. 
‘And he did. On entering the room he saw 
three little children, covered only with a 
“ew rags, huddled together and: shivering. 
Ale asked the eldest, ‘Where is your fa- 
ther?’ The child answered, ‘Behind the 
door.’ The magistrate went to see what 
the man was doing behind the door. He 
had hanged himself.” 

Such was the writing on the wall for the 
French monarchy. M. Barine’s book is 
most interesting, altho the translator does 
not appear to have been born under the 
star of Addison, or exactly to the idiom of 
Addison, the translator makes herself in- 
telligible. The portraits are excellent and 
numerous. The work is a valuable addi- 
tion to the history of social life in France 
during the age of Moliére. 

Mr. Henderson, the author of the sec- 
ond of these books on 
Madame, is an American 
who has written other 
books on historical 
themes. His present vol- 
ume is an entertaining 
and judicious compila- 
tion, in which he has 
permitted the heroine of 
the tale, so far as pos- 
sible, to speak for her- 
self. It is pleasant to 
think that, in so arti- 
ficial an era, an era of 
decadence in which vio- 
lent changes might be 
predicted, there lived so 
strong, sane, and guile- 
less a spirit. Madame 
remained ‘‘a child of 
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nature tu the end.” Elizabeth Charlotte 
was the daughter of the Elector Charles 
Louis and was eventually married to Mon- 
sieur, the brother of Louis XIV. Her hus- 
band’s true style was ‘‘ Philip, by the grace 
of God son of France, only brother of the 
King, Duke of Orleans, etc.” 

She was a strong and original character, 
and her sudden appearance at the court 
of Versailles gave her an opportunity of 
observing and to some extent influencing 
a society at once most corrupt and the 
most exquisitely refined. Her early child- 
hood was passed in the castle of Heidel- 
berg and in the isolation of those early 
days ‘‘she roamed over the hills and 
through the forest and earned the nick- 
name of Rauschenblattknechtchen, or sprite 
of the rustling leaves.”” In fact she was, 
as few princesses are, ‘‘a child of nature.” 
We can imagine this ‘‘child of nature’”’ 
making her appearance at the court of 
Louis XIV. Speaking of the splendid pal- 
ace at Versailles she writes to a friend, ‘‘I 
prefer the trees and earth to the grandest 
palace, and a kitchen garden to the most 
elaborate one with marble fountains.” 
The writer of this book takes occasion to 
give a full account of the various parts of 
Versailles illustrated with pictures new 
and old, mostly photographs of contem- 
poraneous prints. How Madame com- 
ported herself amid the gaieties of the pal- 
ace may be judged from the following 
lively account of her part in a masked ball: 

“The other day I, too, had to put on a 
mask in my old age [she was then about 
thirty]. My whole disguise was a piece of 
green silk. I bound it to a forked stick 
surmounted by.a great rose of ribbon. The 
silk was open from the head to below the 
waist. I got inside with all my clothes, 
tied it round my neck, and took the stick 
in my hand. My figure could not be seen, 
and because of the height, I seemed thin. 
I made the King quite impatient, for, 
whenever he looked at me, I lowered the 
stick, as if courtseying. He was finally 
really vexed, and asked the Duchesse de 
Bourgogne, ‘Who is that tall mask who 
bows to me every moment?’ She laughed, 
and at length said, ‘It is Madame.’ 
thought the King would have laughed 
himself sick.”’ 


At a court where the Queen, Maria 
Theresa, a Spanish infanta, who “‘fre- 
quently ate garlic,’ was a complete nonen- 
tity, Madame naturally found her associ- 
ates among the women who were really 
making the social history of the day, Ma- 
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dame de la’ Valliére, Madame de Ludres, 
Madame de Montespan, Madame de Fon- 
tanges. With Madame de la Valliére she 
formed a great friendship. Among the 
many piquant anecdotes contained in her 
letters is one which illustrates the Turk- 
like cruelty of the King toward his favor- 
ites, especially toward La Valliére, who 
eventually retired to a nunnery: 

“He used to pass through La Valliére’s 
chamber to go to Montespan’s and one 
day, at the instigation of the latter, he 
threw a little spaniel, which he had 
named ‘Malice,’ at the Duchesse de la Val- 
liére, saying, ‘There, Madame, is your 
companion; that’s all.’”’ 

The wits of the day made a satirical 
epitaph over Madame, “‘ Here lies idleness, 
the mother of vice.”” If Madame did noth- 
ing, she at any rate was something. She 
lived uncontaminated by the court, a keen, 
sensible, and observant lady, whose letters 
give us a most vivid idea of the scenes and 


I personages amid which she lived. 
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This story of board- 
ing-school life will please 
younger readers as well 
as those mothers who 

(Continued on page 686.) 
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you can save by 
buying of the 

‘““ NATIONAL ”? 


Let Us 
Become 
Acquainted 


We nave reserved spe- 
cially for you one copy 
of the ‘ NATIONAL” 
Style Book. Will you 
accept it if we send it 
to you Free? It tells 
you all about the 
“NATIONAL,” —tells 
you about— 


“NATIONAL!’ S'r'7's 


Prices $10 to $40 
And each “NATIONAL” Suit will be Cut and Made 
individually to the order of the customer. Your suit 
will be made individually to your_measure—but at 
our risk. We guarantee a perfect fit and entire satis- 
faction or refund your money cheerfully. 

The “NATIONAL” Policy 
Every ‘‘ NATIONAL”? Garment has the ‘‘ NATIONAL”’ Guar- 
antee Tag — our signed Guarantee — attached. This tag says 
that you may return any ‘‘ NATIONAL” garment not satisfac- 
tery to roa ant we will refund your money and pay express 
charges ways. The “NATIONAL” prepays expressage 
and postage to all parts of the world. 
In writing for your Style 


Book 
and samples of materials for a Made-to-Measure Suit 
give the colors you prefer, 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT CO. 


229 West 24th Street, New York 


Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World 
No Agents or Branches Mail Orders Only 





Before You Decide 
ABOUT HEATING a 


(Your Residence 


Let us show you why Richardson & Boynton 
Fresh, Warm Air Furnaces and Steam or Hot 
Water Boilers are installed in more. build- 
ings than any other make in this country. 


If you are building your own home, Richardson 
& Boynton Heating Apparatus will mean the 
greatest possible amount of heat at small running 
expense. It will add materially to the value of 
your house if you are building to rent or to sell. 


Write for our latest book ** Truth About Heat- 
ing’’—we send it free. 


Richardson & Boynton Co. 


ESTABLIONED 
OFFICES 
232-234-236 Water Street. New York 
20 E. Lake St., Chicago 51 Portland St., Boston 
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A GUIDE TO THE NEW BOOKS 
(Continued from page 084) 


have not outgrown the memory of 
the magic period of girlhood. The 
‘“‘Lass’’ is Jean Lennox, who founds an 
order among her classmates similar to 
those of the knights of old. The symbol 
chosen is the sword named ‘‘Caritas”’ 
which Jean explains is not ‘the falling-in- 
love kind of love, but the other kind, the 
higher sort of love, which means charity 
and kind-heartedness.’’ The adversaries 
the girls pledge themselves to combat are 
the foes of right living and thinking—-self- 
ishness, meanness, and other human weak- 
nesses. Jean, the head of the order, is an 
authoress in embryo who, through diff- 


{dence and sensitiveness, has suffered much 
.Jat the hands of the other girls. 


The ac- 


count of her journal, revealing the out- 


}pourings of a true heroine-worshiper, is 
‘-written with considerable sympathy and 


understanding. From the frolics of school 
life the scene shifts to the girls’ camping- 
out experiences, including frequent pic- 
nics, boat races, and a forest festival which 
proves a genuine midsummer day’s dream. 
The book has a healthy tone sure to ap- 
peal to wide-awake young people. 
Eastman, Charles A., and Eastman, Elaine 
Goodale. Wigwam Evenings. Sioux Folk Tales 


Retold. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 253. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. $1.25. 


Futrelle, Jacques. The Diamond Master. _Il- 
lustrated. 312mo, pp. 212. Indianapolis: Bobbs- 
Merrill Co. ' . 


Gilder, Richard Watson. Lincoln the Leader 
and Lincoln’s Genius for Expression. 16mo, pp. 107. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $1. 


Hamilton, James Shelley. The New Sophomore. 
Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 296. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. $1.50. 


Hayens, Herbert. The Red Caps of Lyons. A 
Story of the French Revolution. Illustrated. 12mo, 
pp. 302. New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 


Headland, Isaac Taylor. Court Life in China. 
The Capital, Its Officials and People. Illustrated. 
12mo, pp. 372. New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. 
$1.50 net. 


Hichens, Robert. Bella Donna. A Novel. 12mo, 
Pp. 537. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 


Hingston, W. E. Forgeries and False Entries. 
12mo, pp. 249. Boston: Roxburgh Publishing Co. 
$x. 


Mr. Hingston is professionally an ex- 
pert examiner into disputed writings, doc- 
uments, false entries, questioned ‘book ac- 
counts, etc. He has had an experience of 
thirty years in this work, including nine 
years of court experience. The book is 
likely to prove useful to investors and oc- 
casional speculators in the stock market, 
who are often led astray by an alluring 
prospectus. While in this way it is a 
practical work, much of it has also the at- 
tractiveness of a detective story. The ex- 
amples given of raised checks and crooked 
bank reports are interesting. Experts have 
recently received some hard knocks from 
the fact of their disagreement in lunacy 
cases as well asin matters which involve 
the identification of handwriting. Mr. 
Hingston has thus much to say upon this 
point: 

‘‘All there is for the layman to do is to 
weigh the individual testimony as best he 








Nervous Persons Take 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
It quiets the nerves, relieves nausea and sick head- 
ache and induces refreshing sleep. A wholesome tonic. 








can, and men of judgment can come pre‘ iy 
near deciding fairly in their own minds 
which of the experts among all that my 
be called Has made the best case.” 


Hird, Frank. The Deeper Stain. 12mo, pp 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. . 


Hodges, George. The Garden of Eden. St 
from the First Nine Books of the Old Testan 
Illustrated. 8vo, pp. 202: Boston: Houg 
Mifflin Co. $1.50 net. 


_ Olin, Helen R. The Women of a State Un 
sity. An Illustration of the Working of Coec 
tion in the Middle West. 12mo, pp. 308. New Y. 
. P. Putnam's Sons. 


Oppenheim, E. Phillips. Jeanne of the Mar 
Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 382. Boston: Little, Br. 
& $1.50. 


Palmer, George Herbert. Ethical and Mora! 


struction in Schools. 16mo, pp. 54. oston: Ho ois 
ton Mifflin Co. 35 cents net. 


Parker, George F. Recollections of Grover Cleve. 
land. Illustrated. 8vo. New York: Century Cc 

Mr. Parker will be remembered as the 
editor of a collection of Mr. Cleveland's 
writings and speeches, published in 1891, 
and as the author of a biography of him 
issued during the campaign of 1892. He 
was afterward engaged in the consular 
service. More recently he has been living 
in New York. 

The matter in the present volume has 
already in part been made public in mag- 
azine: form—but only in small part. Mr. 
Cleveland’s entire life is treated, but of 
the early part down to his election as 
President only an outline is given; this 
embraces some sixty pages only. ‘‘I have 
not painted a portrait,’’ says Mr. Parker, 
‘“‘T have only made studies.”” He has aimed 
to give his readers ‘‘some conception cf 
the steadiness and nobility of a Great Pub- 
lic Character, as it presented itself to me 
during the changes of twenty years.”’ In 
this endeavor Mr. Parker has achieved a 
real success. He has not aimed to pro- 
duce -a book of memoirs in the ordinary 
sense—that is, a book of lively anecdotes 
and personal descriptions—but rather to 
make a serious contribution to knowledge 
of.an eventful time and a remarkable man 


Pemberton, Max. The Fortunate Prisoner. _II- 
lustrated. 12mo, pp. 363. New York: G. W. Dil- 
lingham Co. 


Phelps, Elizabeth Stuart. The Oath of Allegiance 
Pp. 373. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Co. $1.25. 


The most characteristic qualities of this 
latest collection of short stories by Eliza- 
beth Stuart Phelps are depth and serious- 
ness. Whatever may be urged against the 
strain of sadness that pervades them, or 
their ofttimes unsatisfying endings, this 
much must be conceded,—they reveal a true 
understanding and interpretation of life. 

There is no wide range of themes. The 
sanctity of the marriage-tie with its at- 
tendant duties and sacrifices comes in for 
extended treatment. The marital relation 
as a hard, but by no means unlovely, bond 
is the idea emphasized. ‘‘Covered Em- 
bers’’ relates the unavailing efforts of a 
middle-aged couple to secure a divorce. 
‘His Soul to Keep”’ illustrates the truth 
that a good woman’s influence over her 
husband is beyond computation, while 
“The Sacred Fire’? and ‘A Sacrament” 
teach that the obligations of even the most 
disappointing marriage can not be easily 
dissolved. Besides these stories of mar- 
ried lovers, there is a charming sketch en- 

(Continued on page 688) 
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All E yes Envy the 


Tabor Dressed Man 


This street car scene is a snapshot from life. Wherever men 
gather, there 1s always at least one among them whose appearance 


stands out; 


Cup: elle SUP 








- Ne a e S. 
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Drawn from life by James Montgomery Flagg 


whose clothes have a certain refinement, style 


and good taste in them, that lifts them above the common- 
place. And the secret is always the same. A _ real 
tailor has built those clothes—has *cut them, draped them, 
and molded them to fit every line and curve of the body 


that wears them. 


There is a tailor like that waiting to make your clothes 


to your order in our great Chicago and New York shops; a 


1,000 Successes a Day 





One thousand men a day accept 
our guarantee and challenge us to 
make it good. 

Some of these men come to our 
dealers after years of futile experi- 
ence with local tailors and clothiers 
—hope forlorn of ever getting 
clothes that are exactly right. 

They do not look upon our 
guarantee lightly and. indifferently. 
They accept it with the set deter- 
mination to make us prove-up or 
pay the cost if we fail. 

Yet we cheerfully assume this 
risk and responsibility 1,000 times 
a day. 


We guarantee to each man to 








Over 5,000 Royal Dealers 


make a suit or overcoat to his 
order to fit every line and curve 
of his body, in all its possible 
variations. 

We guarantee to put into each 
garment all the refinement, all the 
style and the drape that the fashion 
picture itself shows; to use All 
Pure Wool in the fabric and noth- 
ing else whether the suit is our 
lowest or ‘highest priced; to put 
endurance and staying ‘qualities 
into the workmanship so that the 
garment will hold its style and its 
fit until completely WORN OUT 
—to take the full 100 per cent of 
the shrink tendency out of the 
cloth before it is touched by the 
scissors so that it cannot shrink or 
slack after the garment is made. 


Our readers are asked to mention TH: LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 
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tailor who will work with hand and head to cut your gar- 
ment—your Fall suit or overcoat—to harmonize with every 
detail of your own body specifications. 

Go to your local Royal dealer to-day and let him show 
you our beautiful selection of 500 All Pure Wool Fall and 
Winter Fabrics. Then let him measure you for the finest 
custom-made suit or overcoat at $25, $30 or $35 that any 
money can buy. 
















































These things are not merely 
promised—they are guaranteed in 
writing. 

Yet last year but 3 in 300,000 
returned Royal garments on the 
guarantee privilege. 

What need is there to gam- 
ble and speculate with local 
tailors—when you can buy 
on a guarantee like 
this; when this sys- 
tem will bring you 
for $25, $30 or 
$35 the finest 
custom-cut, Pure 
Wool, made-to-order 
suit or overcoat any 
money can buy—with this 
guarantee to insure your per- 
manent satisfaction ? 


Call on our local dealer to-day 
and see his magnificent collection 


of 500 Fall and Winter Woolens. 































































































New York 





148 Branch Koyal Stores 
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TRY 
ONE 
FREE 


Get one 
from a deal- 
er. Try it for 
ten days. If it 
doesn’t meet 
every expectation 
for.cleanliness 
and service, take 
it back. 


Geo. S. Parker. 


PARKER 


LUCKY CURVE 


FOUNTAIN 
PENS 


Here at the right you see 
the curved ink feed of the 
Parker. Straight ink feeds 
hold ink after the pen is 
returned to your pocket, 
until air expanded in the 
reservoir by the heat of 
your body forces it out 
into the cap. That’s why 
you see a man wiping off 
the barrel before using 
common fountain pens ; 
why he often inks his linen 
and fingers when he re- 
moves the cap to write. 


But the curved ink feed of the Parker 

—the Lucky Curve—is self-draining. 
It clears itself of ink, giving free 
passage to expanding air. So the 
Parker is cleanly. 


$1.50 Up 


Standard, Self-Filling or Safety. 
The new Jack-Knife Safety can 
be carried in vest pocket or 
handbag, any position 
w thout leaking. 


ET one from a dealer to- 
day for 1odays’ Free Trial. 
If you can’t find a dealer, write 
me, giving the name of your 
stationer, druggist or jeweler, 
and I will arrange for you to 
select from an extensive as- 
sortment. Beautiful catalogue 
free, s 
DEALERS write for details of 
my special 1 proposition to 
first 1,500 new dealers, 


Parker Pen Company 


GEO. 8. PARKER, Pres. 


142 Mill St., Janesville, Wis. 


A GUIDE TO THE NEW BOOKS 
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titled ‘“‘The Autobiography of Aureola,”’ 
which tells of the fruitful life of a gentle- 
souled spinster who had no time to pre- 
pare for death. The tale from which the 
book derives its title concerns a soldier’s 
sweetheart who made the unusual choice 
of keeping faith with the dead rather than 
accepting a living love. 

The author writes of life as she sees it. 
Not by the presentation of the unusual or 
startling does she achieve success, but by 
the ability to show that even the most 
commonplace existence is pregnant with 
meaning. 

Smith, F. Hopkinson. Forty Minutes Late. Pp. 
224. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

That F. Hopkinson Smith is a versatile 
genius has long been recognizéd. He can 
paint a picture or write a book with equal 
ease. In this volume of short stories studio 
experiences are given first place, showing 
that the painter has by no means been lost 
in the author. Of this character is ‘‘ Fid- 
dles,’’ a half-humorous, half-pathetic sketch 
of a vagabond adventurer, and ‘‘The Man 
in the High-Water Boots,” a picturesque 
biography of a fellow artist. 

The other stories include ‘“‘A List to 
Starboard,” which furnishes an interesting 
bit of character-study, and ‘‘The Little 
Gray Lady,” as dainty and delicate a love- 
story as one could wish. It is surprizing 
that the book should take its name from 
the tale entitled ‘‘Forty Minutes Late,”’ 
for, in our opinion, it is the least meritori- 
ous story in the collection. 

Mr. Smith has traveled far for his ma- 
terial, hence he has a wide range of char- 
acters and scenes. He has the true artist’s 
propensity for depicting Bohemian life 
and seems never so happy as when lost in 
some out-of-the-way nook in the Old World. 


Smith, Gertrude. When Roggie and Reggie were 
Five. Illustrated. 8vo, pp. 168. New York: Harper 
& Bros. $1.30 net. 


Spingarn, J. E. Critical Essays of the Seven- 
teenth Century. Vol. III. 1685-1700. 12mo, pp. 
376. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 

Stedman, Douglas C. The Story of Hereward. 
The Champion of England. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 
280. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. $1.50 
net. 


Stoddard, Florence Jackson. As Old as the Moon. 
Cuban Legends: Folklore of the Antilles. Illus- 
trated. 12mo, pp. 205. New York: Doubleday, 
Page &Co. $1. 

Stuart, 
Illustrated. 
Bros. $1.25. 

Stuart, Ruth McEnery. 
Wedding and Other Stories. Illustrated. 16mo, pp. 
228. New York: Century Co. $1. 

Sutcliffe, Halliwell. Priscilla of the Good In- 
tent. A Romance of the Grey Fells. 12mo, pp. 371. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 

Vance, Wilson. Big John Baldwin. Extracts 
from the Journal of an Officer of Cromwell’s Army 
recording some of his experiences at the Court of 
Charles I. and subsequently at that of the Lord Pro- 
tector and on the Fields of Love and War and finally 
in the Colony of Virginia, edited with sparing hand. 
12mo, pp. 375. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

Von Hutten, Bettina. Beechy or the Lordship 
of Love. Frontispiece. 12mo, pp. 381. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. . 


Warbasse, James Peter. Medical Sociology. 8vo, 
pp. 355. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


This is a sensible and well-written vol- 
ume, intended to popularize medicine so 
far as relates to the personal preservation 
of health. It is the spirit of the times to 
abhor mysteries, and the profession and 
practise of medicine have long been far too 


Ruth McEnery. 
I2mo, pp. 102. 


Carlotta’s Intended. 
New York: Harper & 


Aunt Amity’s Silver 








From 75 Degrees 
to Zero 


is a terrific change, but you who go outdoors 
on a Winter’s Day are often subject to it. 


If you wear heavy cotton or woolen under- 
wear, the inside temperature heats your body 
unnatually, often to the perspiration point, the 
fabric becomes damp and ‘‘clammy,’’ and 
the sudden shock of the zerg air is dangerous. 

If you wear Kneipp Linen Mesh—the only 
All Linen Mesh Underwear—all moisture js 
instantly absorbed and dries almost immedi- 
ately (linen dries much quicker than other 
fabrics). There is also always communica- 
tion (without exposure) between the pores 
of the skin and the outer air; the pores breathe 
the air, alter their action to meet the change, 
and the temperature of the body does not vary. 
These are two of the reasons why Kneipp Un- 
derwear is best for the health—ask your doctor. 


You will never feel ‘sticky’? in Kneipp 
Underwear. It always feels dry and clean. 
It is Pure Irish Linen and nothing but Linen. 


Just let us prove how good it is. 


Sent for Free Inspection 


The best dealers everywhere sell Kneipp Linen 
Mesh Underwear for Men, Women, and Phildren 
On request we gladly send samples of the different 
weights and meshes, and give you the names of 
our dealers in your city. St we have no dealer 
near you, we will mae is Underwear direct 
to you for free inspection. rite for free Linen 
Booklet. It tells the proved truth about Linen for 

Comfort and Health. 


Kneipp 
Wear- 
Guarantee 


The manufacturer's 
stron E. wear-guarantee 
stands behind every gar- 
ment. If it does not wear 
satisfactorily, your dealer 
will replace it on his judg- 
ment without consulting 
us—or we will if you dea 

irect with us. Our 
sweeping wear-guarantee 
protects both our dealers 
and you. 


Write to-day for samples and booklet 


KNEIPP LINEN MESH Co. 
95 FRANKLIN STREET, NEW YORK CITY 














One “Tusko” Talking Machine Needle 
Plays 900 Times Perfectly 

Made of natural substance—scientifically correct--that’s why it 
lasts 200 times longer than the next best needle. Produces clear, 
sweet, musical tones from same records that rasp and grind with 
metallic noises with other needles. Passes over record gently, 
preserving its delicate surface, Fits every needle arm. Write 
today enclosing 25 cents for prepaid Trial Package with Repointer 
Sausfaction or money back. Regular Full Packuge with Repointer, 
enough for 10,000 records, only $1.00. Agents wanted everywhere. (1) 


TUSKO MFG. CO., Dept. 10, 5521 Monroe Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


“Save-THE-Horse’ SpavinCure. 








he 2 et 

No promise of results impossible to perform or false 
testimonials to mislead you. You cannot mistake the 
certainty of its unfailing and unequalled power or the 
security of our guarantee. ; 

924 Farragut St., Pittsburg, Pa. 

1 used bottle of “‘Save-the-Horse,”’ which I got through Mark Cross 
Co., New York, and our horse that was lame for a yeur with spavins 
is now sound, Kindly send two bottles by express C 0. D. soon as you 
can. Very respecttuily, JOHN CLANCY 

ALLYN-HILL CO., Bonds and Insurance 
115 So, 12th Street, Tacema, Wash., June 24th, 1909 

Troy Chemical Co., Binghamton, N.Y.:—I1 used your “Save the- 
Horse” on my horse, a valuable driving animal, for a spavin of two 
years’ standing and the horse now shows no signs of lameness and is 
perfectly sound even with hard work on paved streets. lt is surely 
a great remedy and did great work for me, ns 

Very truly yours, FRANK ALLYN, Je 
00 a bottle, with signed guarantee or contract. Send for copy. 
booklet and letters from business men snd trainers. Per 
mauently cures Spavin, Thoroughpin, Ringhone («xcept low), 
Curb, Splint, Capped Hock, Windpuff, Shoe Hoil, Injured 
Tendons and all Lameness. No scar or Joss of hair. Horse works 





as usual. Dealers or Express Paid. 


TROY CHEMICAL CO. 80 Co ten, N.¥ 





ial Ave., Bingh 
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mysterious. In a great many cases the 
“patient must minister to himself,” and 
Dr. Warbasse shows him plainly how to do 
so. The work is divided into two parts. 
The first is intended to interest the lay 
reader and deals with problems as the al- 
cohol and sexual questions, fresh air, Chris- 
tian Science, eating and talking, an emi- 
nently readable and enlightening series of 
twenty-five short essays. The second part 
tells us about preventive medicine, med- 
ical expert witnesses, the future of medicine, 
etc. These thirty-five chapters are really 
most wise and thoughtful, and lay and 


professional alike will enjoy and value the 
whole work. 
Warner, Anne. Your Child and Mine.  Il!us- 


trated. 1r2mo, pp. 314. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. $1.50. 


Weikel, Anna Hamlin. Betty Baird’s Golden 


Year. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 306. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. $1.50. 


Wendell, Barrett. The Mystery of Education 
and Other Academic Performances. 12mo, pp. 264. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25 net. 

Wiggin, Kate Douglas, and Smith, Nora Archi- 
bald. Tales of Wonder. A Fourth Fairy Book. 
12mo, pp. 440. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 

Worth, Nicholas. The Southerner. A Novel. 
12mo, pp. 424. New York: Doubleday, Page & 
Co. $1.20. 

Ough the Spelling O’t, 

After the Storm: 
The farmer drives his plough, 
In a soil that’s stiff and tough, 
His horse is lame at hough 
And has a wheezing cough. 
The housewife kneads her dough, 
In a handy wooden trough, 
And bakes it through and through 
Until it’s done enough. 
The swing hangs from the bough, 
The wind dies to a sough, * 
The rocks are lined with chough, 
All seated on the clough. 
The sportsman swims his shough 
In waters of the lough; 
That late were high and rough, 
But now are just a slough. 
—Troy Times. 





STRENGTH 
Without Overloading The Stomach. 





The business man, especially, needs food 
in the morning that will not overload the 
stomach, but give mental vigor for the day. 

Much depends on the start a man gets 
each day, as to how he may expect to 
accomplish the work on hand. 

He can’t be alert, with a heavy, fried- 
meat-and-potatoes breakfast requiring a lot 
of vital energy in digesting it. . 

A Calif. business man tried to find some 
food combination that would not overload 
the stomach in the morning, but that would 
produce energy. 

He writes: ; 

‘For years I was unable to find a break- 
fast food that had, nutrition enough to 'sus- 
tain a business man without overloading 
his stomach,’ causing indigestion and kin- 
dred ailments, 

‘Being a very busy and also a very 
nervous man, I decided to give up breakfast 
altogether. But luckily I was induced to 
try Grape-Nuts. 

“Since that morning I have been a new 
man; can work without tiring, my head is 
clear and my nerves strong and quiet. 

“T find four teaspoonfuls of Grape-Nuts 
with one of sugar and a small quantity of 
cold milk, make a delicious morning meal, 
which invigorates.me for the day’s busi- 
ness.’ Read the little book, ‘‘ The Road to 
Wellville,”’ in pkgs. ‘‘There’s a Reason.’’ 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are genu- 
ine, true, and full of human interest. 


of advertisements. 
Colonel Roosevelt always 
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Highest Type of Hatand Man 


The above is an exact reproduction of President Roose- 
velt’s hand with his Knox Hat in it as he waved Godspeed 
from the deck of the yacht Algonquin on Dec. 16, 1907, :to 
the American Battleship fleet as it started on its wonderful 
trip around the world under the command of Admiral Evans, 
in the presence of fifty thousand cheering Americans. 

This remarkable photograph of Mr. Roosevelt now hangs 
over the desk of Colonel E. M. Knox in the Knox Building, 
Fifth Avenue and 4oth Street, New York. 

An exact reproduction would appear but for the wish 
expressed by the ex-President that his picture be kept out 


had the best of everything. 








NO “FOLLOW-UP” LETTERS 


One free picture price-list of 
KLIP BINDER—+#hen silence. 


H. H. BALLARD PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


WEDDING CAKE 


IN HANDSOME, RIBBONED PRESENTATION 
BOXKS. Expressed anywhere and guaranteed. Old 
Enclish recipe we have used 38 years. Brides? cakes, 
birthday cakes. Beautifu!ly illustrated booklet shows 
styles und prices. Write for it, 


REBBOLI SONS CO., 451 Main St,, Worcester, Mass. 





100 FOR 15 CENTS 


Send 15 cents to the Niagara Clip Co., New York, and you 
will receive a sample box of the celebrated & indispensable 


THE NIAGARA CLIPS 
Perfect points make easy 


7 writing. Elastic—not 
brittle. Don’t balk or splatter. 


ENCERIAN 


Steel Pens 


A style for every purpose. Sample card 
uf 12, all different, for 6 cents > 






















SPENCERIAN PEN CO.. 349 Broadway, W. ¥. 











N iver fit so well q 
) “you forget 
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Own your own 
Cigar Store 


HY not own a 

cigar store on a 
small scale yourself and 
keep the dealer’s profit 
in your own pocket? 
Read our offer carefully 
—it shows you how. 


Fifty SARGENT 


PERFECTOS 
(Regular Price $3.50) 
O SARGENT PATENT 
MC CIGAR CHEST 
(Regular Price $3.50) 


$3.5 FOR 


BOTH 


We believe the Sargent Cigar is ex- 
actly the Lind of cigar that will suit your 
taste. But because we cannot rove it to 
you in any other way, we make you the 
above trial offer. 

We want you to ¢vy Sargent Cigars. 
If you do, you’ll come back for more. 
That’s the only reason we can afford 
to make such an introduction offer at 
our own risk. 

Cigars by the box are much more 
economical than cigars purchased two 
or three at a time, provided you can find 
a brand that you will enjoy smoking, 
and have a satisfactory means of pre- 
serving them. 


The Sargent Cigar 


The Sargent 
Chest Free Patent Cigar 
Chest is a perfect little cigar store in 
itself. It is made of oak, mission finish, 
giass-lined and omy No pads or 
sponges to bother with, the moisture 
being supplied bya new process. With 
a Sargent Cigar Chest you never lose 
money on dried-out cigars. The Chest 
will be sent you with your first order 
and is yours even if you never buy an- 
other cigar of us. 


Our “Money Back” Guarantee 


If cigars and chest are not up to your expec- 
tations, send them back at our expense and we 
will refund your money without question. 

Send us $3.50 and we will ship you 50 Sargent Perfectos 
and the Cigar Chest. ; é 

If you order 100 cigars, price $7.00, we will 
express charges on cigars and chest, anywhere in the 

eS. 

1 $2.00 extra we will send a_ mahogany chest instead 
of oak; or for $3.00 extra, one of Circassian Walnut. Sub- 
sequent orders of cigars filled at $7.00 for 100, $3.50 for 50. 

Rererexces: Peguonnock National Bank, First 
Bridgeport National Bank, or City National 
Bank, all of Bridgeport. 


SARGENT CIGAR CO. 
564 Water St., Bridgeport, Conn 


Larger Cigar Chests for Hotels, Clubs, etc. Send for catalog. 


Perfecte 
xact Size 


repay 
nited 


CURRENT POETRY 


Our current nature poetry has been 
touched by the frost and here and there in 
the magazines we are met by a glowing bit 
of autumnal color. The season is intro- 
duced pleasantly and gracefully by Edith 
Livingston Smith in the October number 
of Harper’s Bazar. 


A Fancy 
By Epitx Livincston SMITH: 


Above the Birches were dreams adrift, 
For spent was the bright October day; 
The flight of the homing birds was swift 
And I drank of wonder upon my way— 
Drank the draft from a wind-tossed cup 
With soul athrill and with thirst akeen, 
While the sky in the east held darkening clouds 
And the sky in the west the sunset sheen 


The whispering Birches saw her first— 

The Autumn Nymph with her rustling feet— 
The Frost had wounded her glowing heart, 

But she spoke us, fair, as she passed us, fleet; 
To her we lifted our gold-red cups: 

““Here’s to the maid who can smile and die!” 
Then we watched her enter the painted wood, 

The affrighted Birches—the Wind—and I. 


A second edition of ‘‘A Round of Rimes”’ 
(Little, Brown & Company) by Denis A. 
McCarthy has appeared. This is a cheer- 
ful book of verse that does not tax the 
reader with involved Miltonic harmonies, 
but readily sings itself in an easy and ob- 
vious rhythm. It is interesting to note 
the comparative absence of the minor 
strain. Mr. McCarthy has no doubt been 
influenced by the jaunty optimism of the 
Americans and it is only in the poems 
written in the author’s native dialect that 
we find those overtones of wistfulness and 
sentiment which we have grown to asso- 
ciate with Celtic poetry. ‘“‘Sweet is Tip- 
perary’’ is easily the most attractive and 
tuneful poem in this volume. 


Ah, Sweet is Tipperary 
By Denis A. McCartuy 


Ah, sweet is Tipperary in the springtime of the year, 
When the hawthorn’s whiter than the snow, 
When the feather folk assemble and the air is all 
a-tremble 
With their singing and their winging to and fro; 
When queenly Slieve-na-mon puts her verdant ves- 
ture on, 
And smiles to hear the news the breezes bring; 
When the sun begins to glance on the rivulets that 
dance— 
Ah, sweet is Tipperary in the spring! 


Ah, sweet is Tipperary in the springtime of the year, 
When the mists are rising from the lea, 
When the Golden Vale is smiling with a beauty all 
beguiling 
And the Suir goes crooning to the sea; 
When the shadows and the showers only multiply 
the flowers 
That the lavish hand of May will fling; 
When in unfrequented ways, fairy music softly plays — 
Ah, sweet is Tipperary in the spring! 


Ah, sweet is Tipperary in the springtime of the year, 
When life like the year is young, 
When the soul is just awaking like a lily blossom 
breaking, 
And love words linger on the tongue; 
When the blue of Irish skies is the hue of Irish eyes, 
And love dreams cluster and cling 
Round the heart and round the brain, half of pleas- 
ure, half of pain— 
Ah, sweet is Tipperary in the spring! 
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Laxative Water 
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A Big $1 Offer—“‘Keith’s’’ 


No. 87—$2000. One of the 100. 


$1.50 year. News-stands l5c copy. Each 60-page issue gives 
several designs by leading architects. _. 
Ask your Newsdealer for Kelth’s Books, they are,— 
100 designs for Attractive Homes, $2,500 to $6,000. . . 
100 designs for Cement and English Half Timber 
192-page book—Practical House Decoration > 
182 Beautiful Interior Views of Halls, Living Rooms, etc, 
Any one of these books and “Keith’s” one year . . 
L, KEITH, 144 Lamber Ex., Minneapolis, Minn 
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As the Secured Certificates issued 
by this Company yield 6% per 
annum net—being tax free—the in- 
come therefrom is equivalent to 93% 
on taxable securities. They are 
doubly secured by reason of our 
Capital and Surplus of $400,000.00 
and the First Mortgage accompany- 
ing each te. 

‘Write for booklet “*F"’ which explains fully. 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


MR. TAFT’S UNDERGROUND TRIP 

Wuize all of the President’s Western speeches have 
shown deep thought, perhaps the deepest of all were 
during his visit to the Leonard Copper Mines at Butte, 
Montana, 1,200 feet below the surface. The follow- 
ing account of how Mr. Taft won the “ presidential 
underground record” is taken from a dispatch to the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger: 


The elevator used by the President and his party 
consisted of a small steel-doored square cage in three 
decks. The lower of these was loaded first, then the 
second, and lastly the President got into the topmost 
one, accompanied by John Hays Hammond and 
others. There was a sheer drop of 800 feet to the 
first level. 

The electric lights at this gallery, leading away 
from the shaft, were but a blur. After this the levels 
came at intervals of 100 feet. Despite the assurance 
of the mine officers that they made from 20 to 30 
trips a day down the shaft, at a speed which relegated 
the President’s drop to a snail's pace in comparison, 
the descent through the first 500 feet of the inky 
darkness was nerve-shaking to the nervous ones in 
the party. 

The descent occupied two and one-half minutes, 
and during the journey there was nothing but black- 
ness and silence. 

At the 1,200-foot level the two lower cages dropped 
by the opening to allow the President to step out first. 
It was still inky dark and gruesome to those below, 
when at last there came the cheery voice of the Presi- 
dent from the level, calling to some of the newspaper 
men who were accompanying him on the trip. 

“ How are you fellows down there?’’ he inquired. 

There were still 600 feet of blackness below the 
cage and, ‘We'd kind o’ like to get out,’’ was the 
reply. 

‘Well, I don’t know so much about that,”’ called 
the President. ‘I think I got you safe where I want 
you at last.” § 

The opening of the level had been decorated with 
bunting and along the gallery the ordinary incandes- 
cent bulbs lighting the passage had given place to 
more bulbs of red, white, and blue. ‘The walk through 
the crosscut to the ore vein was about a quarter of a 
mile. Through the darker places the President 
helped to light the way with his electric lantern, while 
the other members of the party carried candles. 

The President was amazed to encounter two sleek- 
looking horses in comfortable stalls at one point of the 


A BANKER’S NERVE 
Broken by Coffee and Kestored by 
Postum. 





A banker needs perfect control of the 
nerves and a clear, quick, accurate brain. 
A prominent banker of Chattanooga tells 
how he keeps himself in condition : 

“Up to 17 years of age I was not allowed 
to drink coffee, but as soon as I got out into 
the world I began to use it and grew very 
fond of it. For some years I noticed no bad 
effects from its use, but in time it began to 
affect me unfavorably. My hands trembled, 
the muscles of my face twitched, my mental 
processes seemed slow, and in other ways 
my system got out of order. These condi- 
tions grew so bad at last that I had to give 
up coffee altogether. 

‘My attention having been drawn to 
Postum, I began its use on leaving off the 
coffee, and it gives me pleasure to testify to 
its value. I find it a delicious beverage ; 
like it just as well asI did coffee, and during 
the years that I have used Postum I have 
been free from the distressing symptoms 
that accompanied the use of coffee. The 
nervousness has entirely disappeared, and I 
am as steady of hand as a boy of 25, though 
I am more than 92 years old. I owe all this 
to Postum.”’ ‘‘There’s a Reason.” 
the little book, ‘“The Road to Wellville,”’ in 
pkgs. Grocers sell. 

Ever read the above-letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are genu- 
ine, true, and full of human interest. 





A Remarkable for $2,000 


FOR the first time the automobile 
market offers you a car of estad- 

lished reputation at a price so near 

the price of cheap, untried cars, that 

you cannot afford to “economize” — 

you cannot afford to buy a car you 

will want to trade 

off in another year 

for a more satis- 

factory car. 

Real economy— 
and perfect auto- 
mobile satisfaction, for either the 
man who has never had a car or the 
man who has had many—is found in 
this big 1910 sensation—the new 
Haynes Model 19 for $2,000. No 
other automobile with reputation and 
character approaching this new 
Haynes Model has ever been sold at 
under $3,000. 

It is the first time the manufac- 
turer of an acknowledged standard 
automobile has ever offered the pub- 
lic a thoroughly high-class car at 
anywhere near the price asked for 
cars that are more or less of an ex- 
periment and that are made to sell 
in big quantities. 

This new Haynes is for the man 
who is through experimenting (or 
who wants to avoid it) and who is 


IRON CEMENT 
MOTOR REPAIR PACKAGE 


Invaluable for repairing cracks or leaks, 
in motor cylinders, radiators, power or house 
heating boilers, stoves, furnaces, sinks and 
articles of iron or steel. 

Fackage with 100-page illustrated $ 
nstruc'ion book, $1.00 
SMOOTH-ON MFG. CO., Jersey City, N.J 








\ Dug y FIRST.--i¢ proves our confidence in the 
ce machine; SECOND—By personal use, 

you can positively tell, before buy- 

whether it meets your re- 

quirements. Each machine contains 

16 feet of duplicating surface, 100 


\WHesa\ 7 
———— copies from pen-written and 60 


am copies from typewritten 
original, Complete duplicator, eap size ( prints 8& x13 in. ). $5.00 
The Felix P.Daus Duplicator Ce., Daus Bidg., 111 John St., New York 


ready to pay a moderate price for a 
car of proven quality. 

It is built for the hundreds of con- 
servative, long-headed buyers who 
want a car that they vow will give 
perfect satisfaction—that will be an 

economical car to 

run—a simple car 

to handle—a car 

built to stana up 

under the usage 

that breaks down 
the cheap car—and a car that can be 
used with pride in the company of 
the highest priced automobiles. 


Whether you buy this car or not, 
you owe to yourself to zvestigate it. 

A Haynes at $2,000 is certainly 
too good a proposition to ignore if 
you are on the market for any kind 
of a car. 

Mail coupon below and we will send booklet giving 


full details of this superb car, and will-advise you where 
you can secure a demonstration. 





Haynes Automobile Co., 
186 Main Street, Kokomo, Ind. 
Please forward literature concerning your Model 
19 and advise where I can have a demonstration 
should I desire it. 
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-AFTER DINNER MINT: 
As an after dinner confection try this new 


mint cream. 

None so mellow, so pure, socreamy. - 

No mint candy so tempting, so gratefu 
to palate and stomach as U-All-No After 
Dinner Mint. 

Sold in sealed tins, by grocers, confec- 
tioners and druggists ev: here. If your 
dealer does not keep U-All-No we will send 
a liberal box on receipt of ten cents. 

MANUFACTURING CO. OF AMERICA 
Sole Makers 439 Ni 12th St., Philadelphia 
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Plays Your Piano? 


Month in, month out, in thousands 
of homes, the piano stands mute. 

Exquisite harmonies—the most won- 
drous ever created—are latent within 

But there is no skillful hand to draw 
them forth—no gifted touch to set 
them free. 

Your piano need not be mute. 
You can hear good music rendered as 
you like and whenever you like. Se- 
lect your own program. The 


Frell Auto-Grand 


PLAYER-PIANO 
‘Makes You a Master of Music 


You can play impromptu the latest 


popular melodies and the most diffi- 
cult classics with the artistic finish of a 
virtuoso and absolutely without effort. 

Real music is possible with the Krell 
Auto-Grand because it alone of all 
player-pianos has the true “human 
touch” —exactly reproducing hand 
playing. 

How this “human touch” is attained, and 
why in the Krell Auto-Grand only, is told i in 
our booklet “How to Select a Player-Piano,” 
which also describes the many other exclusive 
features of the Krell Auto-Grand. 

The Krell Auto-Grand is guaranteed for 
five years. 


It will pay yous to tad right down now and write us a 
postal tae hen send you immediately a copy 
of this beauty 4 book “How _ to Select a 
Player-Piano.”” It may be worth hundreds of ry ey 
to you. Mention your dealer if you have a preference. 
Just a Department 43. 


Krell Auto-Grand Piano Company 
Connersville, Indiana 
Makers of the Celebrated Albert Krell Pianos. 








It’s the Oxygen 


in Calox that renders it so efficient as a 
cleanser of the mouth and teeth. Just try it. 


Of All Druggists, 25 Cents 
Sample and Booklet free on request. 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, NEW YORK 
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trip, and his inquiries brought out the information 
that every two or three years the animals are taken 
to the surface for a year’s vacation on a ranch that is 


called “the horses’ heaven.” Precautions are taken 
to protect the horses from blindness when they are 
brought to the surface after long service below. 
Past the powerful pumps, where he shook hands 
with the men in charge, the President was taken at 


last into a drift where a drill was at work. The whole 
method of copper mining was explained to the Presi- 
dent. 

The upward journey in the cages, with a 6,500- 
horse-power engine pulling at the cables, was accom- 


plished in just half the time occupied in the descent. 
The speed made the inexperienced gasp. 


THE VERSATILE ALFONSO 


Ir the present King of Spain should ever find him- 
self in the army of the unemployed, he might be able 
M.A. P. 
(London) tells the two following incidents illustrating 


to earn his daily bread by his own hands. 


the versatility of the young monarch: 


A week or two ago, while King Alfonso and Queen 
Ena were motoring some miles outside Madrid, the 
royal car suddenly went wrong. The chauffeur vain- 
ly endeavored to set the machinery in motion, and it 
looked very much like the King and Queen having to 
wait until an expert arrived on the scene, or another 
vehicle was brought to the rescue. Not regarding 
the prospect as parsicularly favorable, King Alfonso 
jumped out of the car, and in no time was on hands 
and knees examining the state of affairs underneath. 
Presently, covered with oil and grime, he emerged 
and laughingly observed, ‘‘I think it will go now.” 
And “go” it did. A few days afterward, while dis- 
cussing the Barcelona riots, Queen Ena, in the course 
of conversation, remarked, ‘‘ Well, if anything very 
dreadful did happen to the throne, my husband could 
always earn his living as a mechanic.” 

While on the subject of King Alfonso’s versatility, 
it is not generally known that his Majesty is an expert 
typist and shorthand writer. Toward the end of last 
year it came to the young monarch’s ears that his 
private secretary was terribly overworked, working 
very often far into the night. An assistant was sug- 


gested, but the secretary thought he would rather be |. 


alone. ‘Oh well,’’ said the King, ‘‘I must help vou 
all I can myself.” And under his secretary's tuition, 
he soon made himself proficient in the intricacies of 
the twin arts, with the result that it is now no infre- 
quent sight to see the King tapping the keys of a 
typewriting-machine with the swiftness and ease of a 
professional. 


HARRY WHITNEY’S ARCTIC HUNT 


Wuen Harry Whitney was interviewed in New 
Haven after his return from Arctic regions, He reso- 
lutely avoided any mention of Polar discovery or 
controversy, but talked freely about his own ex- 
periences in the North. ‘‘ The long Arctic winter,” 
Why 


There is the pale Arctic moon, of course, but 


he said, ‘‘is terrible. 
dark! 
the depression of the long night is something to be 
” Of his hunting Mr. 


Whitney said, as quoted in the New York Sun: 


, for roo days it is pitch 


remembered. I can tell you. 


I went north mainly to hunt musk-oxen, but also 
had good luck with other kinds of Arctic game, the 
polar bear, the seal, the walrus, white bear, and whale. 
As far as hunting went I was very successful, but to 
some sportsmen shooting this game might seem cold, 
tame work. Of these specimens of game the only 
exciting or dangerous to hunt are the bear and the 
walrus. 

A number of sportsmen who have been north be- 
fore have remained on theship. They shoot the bear 
from the ship at first sighting. It is much more ex- 
citing to hunt the bear with the Eskimos away from 
the ship. The bear is a great wanderer and stays 
away out on the frozen ice hunting seal for food. 
While we were hunting one day we came across a 
large white whale on a humble glacier. Two bears 
were eating him, and how they managed to drag him 
on the ice I do not understand. 


Give thought today to your Library 


Plan your library on the 


Slobe-Wernicke Unit System—to fit 
books you now have—to accommodate 
those you will have. 

This G-W Bookcase, Mission 

style quartered oak, only $26.25. 

In other styles as low as $1.76, 


Globe Wernicke 
Elastic Bookcases 


are sold at uniform prices by 1500 
authorized agencies, ight prepaid 
east of Mont., Wyo., Colo., and N. 
Mex., or shipped direct from factory. 
See that the Globe-Wernicke trademark is on 
the inside of each unit you buy. It is our 
pledge of quality—your protection against 
inferiority—your assurance of being able 
to obtain duplicates at any future time. 


Write Dept. V_ today for illustrated catalague, 
See Penitnte 0 Cincinnati, U.S.A, 
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The scent of the bear over the track he has traveled 
on the ice lasts for ten to fifteen hours, so that a team 
of dogs crossing the track can take up the trail at 
once. The minute they do take up the scent they 
are off on a dead run and will follow the trail for miles 
if the ice is such that they can travel. As soon as 
the bear is sighted the Eskimos begin to cut two or 
three dogs loose from the sledge and they will round 
up the animal in a short time. Then the hunter 
jumps off the sledge and runs to within twenty or 
thirty yards of the bear and has a fine chance to 
shoot him. 

Most of my bear-hunting was done during the long 
dark night by moonlight, and it really is a wonderful 
sight as one dashes between the icebergs and islands 
of ice with scenery and light changing every few 
minutes. The temperature is so low, 30 to 40 degrees 
below zero, that as soon as a bear is killed it is neces- 
sary to skin him at once, otherwise in a short time he 
would freeze so that we could do nothing with him. 

There are no people in the world who can do it 
quicker and better than the Eskimos. They rip off 
the skin, leaving on it all the fat possible. Then they 
fold it in the shape of the sledge on which it is to be 
cut, and by the time it is there it has already begun 
to freeze. I went to Ellesmere ‘Land just for bear- 
hunting. 

The musk-oxen are tame shooting when you get 
among them. They are easily killed. I feel the 
hardships and severe cold I had to put up with getting 
them well worth going through. As soon as a bunch 
of musk-oxen is sighted the dogs are cut loose and in 
a short while the whole bunch will back up against a 
boulder or form a half moon with their heads all out. 
Whenever a dog gets too close one of them will charge. 
They never take their eyes off the dogs and a man can 
go as he wishes to them. 

The heads are massive and heavy, making it’impos- 
sible to get many of them ona sledge. The taste as 
a food is as fine as any wild game I have ever eaten. 


THE FIRST PARACHUTE DROP 


In these days when practical aeronautics seems to 
be assured, it is difficult to realize that the first para- 
chute leap from a balioon was made less than twenty- 
The credit for this feat, according to 
the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, belongs to Thomas 
Baldwin. Of the origin and first test of this spectac- 


ular feature of ballooning we read: 


five years ago. 


Two wire-rope walkers stood by a window of a fifth- 
floor room in a New Orleans hotel one spring morning 
in 1884 and fastened together the four corners of a 
tissue-paper napkin. A cork was attached by a thread 
to where the napkin corners met, and the contrivance 
was released out into the balmy air. First it rose 
slightly, then careened across to the opposite side of 
the street, struck an eddy, whirled around a few 
times, and softly dropt to the ground. 

The young men who made the experiment were 
Samuel and Thomas Baldwin, left orphans in their 
boyhood. 

As they made their way to the Pacific Coast, after 
the napkin test at New Orleans, they tried to interest 
parties in the various towns through which they 
passed, promising if they would furnish a balloon 
they would leap from it with an umbrella, the 
““angels’’ to receive half the proceeds. But no one 
could be found who wanted to encourage such a fool- 
hardy enterprise. 
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Sold cnntinuously since 1789. 





Sir GILBERT PARKER, M.P., the popular Cana- 
dian novelist, writes: 
**20, Carlton House Terrace, S. W. 


“‘T have used Sanatogen at intervals since 
last autumn with extraordinary benefit. Itis to 
my mind a true food tonic, feeding the nerves, 


increasing the energy, and giving fresh vigour to 
the overworked body and mind.”’ 


Car ha 


‘Workers 


more than others, consume such a large amount of 
nerve tissue that Nature is often “hard put’’ to recreate 
in sufficient quantities. 








Such was Sir Gilbert Parker’s case, and his phy- 
sician advised 


Sanatogen 


THE FOOD-/TONIC 


Sanatogen is a simple, nutritive composition of the body’s two vital needs—a muscle-builder and « 
nerve and brain food. One is specially prepared albumen—the most valuable part of milk. The other 
is Sodium Glycero-Phosphate—a substance that regenerates the brain and nervous system. These 
two are so prepared that combined they are quickly absorbed by the body and assist the work of 
nature by rebuilding worn-out nerve tissue at the same time supplying nourish- 

ment for the entire system. Sanatogen can be pleasantly taken with 
meals and its effects can be almost immediately noticed. 


Write for Dr. C. W. Saleeby’s Book 
“The Will To Do’’ 


It is very interesting reading 
and contains some vital 
points about the nervous sys- 
tem and its relation to your 
every-day health that you 
ought to know. Dr. Saleeby’s 
international reputation as a 
writer and thinker is your as- 
surance that it is a book worth 
while writing for. 

We will mail you a copy with- 
out cost if you will fill in the re- 
quest card. 












Get Sanatogen from the druggist— 
if not obtainable from him write 
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In the park a man was giving ascensions in a captive 30 Days Free 



































Request 
This 
Book 


—it’s free, and contains reliable 

information on each of these 

topics: 

Woods Fit for Flooring 

Cleaning and Polishing Hardwood 
Floers 

Finishing New Floors 

Finishing Old Floors 


Care of Waxed Floors 
Finishing Kitehen, Pantry and Bath- 
room 


Floors 
Stopping Cracks in Floors 
Finlening Dancing Floors 
Finishing Furniture and Interior 
Woodwork, Ete., Ete. 
Removing Varnish, Shellac or Paint 


fe noalish 
Floor Wax 


**The Wax with a Guarantee”’ 


If you wish beautiful floors, 
the floor wax must be right. 
Floor waxes are made essen- 
tially from two ingredients —a 
hard, expensive wax and a soft, 
cheap wax. It istherefore easy 
to make it at less cost by putting 
in too much soft wax. cheap 
wax may even look like ‘‘Old Eng- 
lish.” e sure to specify “Old 
English.”’ because it always con- 
tains exactly the right amount 
of hard wax, producing that rich 
subdued lustre which makes you 
proud of your floors, It is equally 
good for all interior woodwork. 
Old English is economical and 
easily applied and chemically 
sanitary 
SAMPLE FREE but you must 
—=—<=_= USC it as di- 
rected. Sizes No.1, 2, 4 and 8. 
50c. alb. 1 1b. covers 300 sq. ft. 
Sold by high-class dealers 
in —- and finishes. 
Mention your dealer's 
name in writing for the 
free sample and the book. 


A. S. BOYLE & CO. 
1905 West Sth Street 
Cincinnati, 0. 


Also Manufacturers of 
**BRIGHTENER” 
which keeps floors clean 
and bright all the time. 














**BEAUTIFYING HOME SURROUNDINGS” 


tells the best, most practical way to plant for immediate effect. 
Shows how to improve your property. Free. Write today. 


OVE LANDSCAPE SERVICE 











Box 130 Little Silver, N. J. 












STALL’S BOOKS 


S18 Pure Books on Avoided Subjects 
=) What a Youn t to Know 
| What a ne tor Gusti tot to Know 
What a Young Husband t to Know 
What a Man of 45 Ought to Know 
What a Young Girl Ought to Know 
| © What a Young Woman Ought to Know 


ta Y Wife t to Know 
DE. STALL bet ey teed) fp toy 
8 Books, $1 each, post free Table of contents free 


Vir Publishing Co. °°? "Sn fhe Pa 


ee a 








balloon. The sport was only interesting to those 
making the ascent and did not attract much atten- 
tion. 

It was suggested by the Baldwins that if the bal- 
loonist were to voyage upward a mile or two in his 
airship and then drop to the ground he might stimu- 
late business. The aeronaut laughed and said he 
did not care to pay the price. 

But he was a good-natured fellow, and said if the 
rope-walkers wanted to do a fool stunt like that they 
could use his balloon. ’ 

The Baldwins prepared a parachute and first tried 
it, ballasted with sand bags, and dropt from a high 
cliff. It didn’t look like the bags were bumped very 
hard when they struck the ground, and Tom was 
awarded the honor of making the first real trial of the 
parachute as an adjunct to ballooning. The under- 
taking was extensively advertised, and all San Fran- 
cisco turned out to see a man commit suicide. 

The big gas bag traveled a mile upward before Tom 
cut the parachute loose. He decided if the experi- 
ment didn’t work he wouldn’t be any more dead from 
a mile than from a couple of hundred feet. The 
broad silk cover opened out gracefully, and the air 
navigator started slowly toward the earth. 

Then something happened on which neither Tom 
nor his brother had calculated, in spite of their careful 
study of the subject. The big parasol began to 
oscillate viciously. Tom clung for dear life to his 
frail support, and accomplished successfully the first 
parachute leap in America. 


THE SURNAMES OF OUR SIRES 


In a volume recently issued by the Census Bureau 
at Washington entitled, ‘‘A Century of Population 
Growth in the United States, 1790—-1900,”’ the New 
York Sun finds much matter that is entertaining as 
“This first 


Census Bureau from the straight path of its proper 


well as instructive. deviation of the 


functions’’ consists of an enumeration with some 
attempt at a classification of the surnames of white 
Americans in the year 1790. After calling attention 
to the fact that almost all the surnames were of 
British origin, and that the place of honor was held 
by ‘'33,245 persons of the name of Smith,"’ followed 


at some distance by 19,175 Browns, the Sun remarks: 


Some classification of the names according to mean- 
ing was necessary, and that adopted is perhaps as 
serviceable as any. In a footnote a great many of 
these names are arranged methodically, and some 
curious samples of these we offer for inspection: 

From Food and Eating: Soup, Oyster, Pork, Stew, 
Gravy, Tripe, Liver, Hash, Goodbread, Mush, Tea, 
Hunger, Lard. 

Drink: Brandy, Goodrum, 
Punch, Freshwater, Booze. 


Grapewine, Negus, 


Clothing: Petticoat, Frill, Shoe, Shirts, Jumpers, 
Overall, Socks, Whitecotton. 

Human Characteristics: _Landmiser, Pettyfool, 
Fakes, Kicker, Cusser, Gump, Madsavage, Daft, 


Thirst, Smell, Fuss, Fury, Gushing, Literal, Naughty; 
Coldbath, Towel, Soap; Fatyouwant, Measels, Gripe, 
Blister; Wrists, Gullets; Grunts, Yells, Smacks. 

Property: Gutters, Lath, Shelf, Snuffer, Forks, 
Spoons, Mug, Tubs, Husks, Gum. 

Nature: Ditch, Taterfield, Woodendyke, Soot, 
Caraway, Barnthistle, Toadvine, Rottenberry, Damp, 
Dismal, Slush, Coldair, Redheifer, Pup, Middecalf, 
Geese, Hoofs. 

Death and Time: Vaults, Mummy, Demon; Tew- 
day, Lunch, Supper. 

Many of these names. have clearly degenerated 
from nobler forms, which would remove them from 
the categories in which they are placed, but the census 
has not turned to derivation as yet. Among the 
unusual names and queer combinations many must 
have been a burden to their bearers in life: 

Beersticker, Cathole, Coldflesh, Fryover, Goose- 
horn, Hogmire, Hungerpealer, Huntsucker, Look- 
inbill, Partneck, Spitsnoggle, Stophell, Sydebottom, 
Tallowback, and Willibother. 

















Y pump is the only device on the market that enables 
people who are not mechanics and have no skill with 
tools to break up spears in their waste pipes and 

keep them at all times free from slime and poisonous gases. 
It is guaranteed to remove the most obstinate obstructions 
from and thoroughly clean all pow leading from Kitchen 
Sinks, Wash Basins, Bath Tubs, Refrigerators, Hotel and 
Saloon Wash Boxes, Soda Fountains, Lavatories, etc. 

Send me $4, the regular price, as a depostt. I will 
send pump express prepaid. eep it 30 days; then, if you 
are not delighted, send it back, and your deposit will be 
instantly returned. 


Why Help to Make the Plumber Rich? 


Ninety per cent. of trouble with plumbing is due either 
to partial or complete stoppage of waste pipes. Don’t 
send for the plumber to bleed you. Let the LITTLE 
GIANT PUMP do the work. 

NO SKILL NEEDED. You just place pump over open- 
ing of pipe and work piston up and down as you woulda 
bicycle pump, and pipe is free in a jiffy. NO BUCKET, 
HOSE OR ANY OTHER TOOL NEEDED. It’s the onl 
that makes its own connections. NO FUSS, NO MESS. 
foreign matter is passed on down to the sewer. 


Everybody hates to 

ay plumber bills. 
rh e LITTLE 
GIANT PUMP 
sells wherever there 


pum 
All 





SALESMEN — WHILE AT HOME OR 

TRAVELING ARE REAPING LARGE 

PROFITS SELLING THE LITTLE 

GIANT HOUSEHOLD PUMP. 

NO EXPERIENCE NEEDED. | is plumbing. Itsells 
as fast in the busi- 


ness world as among homes. Over 75,000 already in use, 
and it’s going at top speed. I have some good territo 
open, y pump is the only thing of its kind, ( 
Therefore I can grant you a monopoly and fix 
you up for life. “If you can tackle a really big 
propcsition, write me at once. 


NOTE:—The LITTLE GIANT at 
$4, is the only low-price pump on the 
market, but for its purposes, no pump at 
ors or $20 can equalit. The LITT E 
GIANT is able to do better work than 
en costing five times as much, 

cause of its Patent Lift and 
Force Cup, which gives it a pow- 
erful reciprocating force. It’s 
the only pump having lift and 
force without a valve. Made of 
polished brass and pure rubber, 


Address 
J. E. KENNEDY 
DEFT. L. 
41 Park Row, New York City 

















We want to show you how thoroughly prac- 
tical it is to receive all the benefits of out-of- 
door sleeping — with the face, only, coming in 
contact with the crisp, out-door air— enjoying 
the comforts of a warm room, protected from 
drafts, storms, colds and insects—by using a 


Walsh Window Tent 


Has an awning to protect sleeper—no nails or 
screws to mar the woodwork—can be instantly 
ed to any window. Write today for free 
**What Fresh Air Will Do,” and full 
particulars of our 30-day free trial offer. 


Recommended by Eminent Physicians Everywhere. 
Cabinet Mfg. Co., 303 Maine St., Quincy, Ill. 

















Manufacturers of SuperiorCabinets forTurkish and VaporBaths| 
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It would be a pity if some of these should wholly 
die. Among the Americans enumerated in the 17090 
census were: 

Peter Wentup, Barbary Staggers, Preserved h h th . 
Taft, Wanton Bump, Sermon Coffin, Boston Frog, eavy osses to occur every year t roug eir 


Jemima Crysick, Anguish Lemmon, Thomas Gabtale, failure to have ] etters and 
Booze Still, Over Jordan, Cutlip Hoof, Hannah 


eese, and Mercy Pepper. : documents copied with abso- 
7 és Business Men lutely reliable carbon paper. 


The old letter press is hopelessly out of date, but your car- 
bon paper must be of a quality to make sure that there will 
be xo blur just where you are most interested tn reading. 





TALES OF JOHN A. JOHNSON 


PERHAPS the prevailing feeling in Minnesota 
toward the late Governor Johnson may be pretty 


well indicated by the reply made by a Swedish lum- 18K 


18K 
berman to a traveler who tried to draw out his po- 
litical views, ‘“Ay tank ay vote for Yon Yonson. ara ar on aper 
He bin gude man.”’ In his home town of St. Peter, 


‘where every man, woman, and child loved and re- 


reg le Hae takes impressions that are neat, sharp and clean-cut up to 
spected him,” many amusing incidents are remem- 


senshi enue iad tthas\ ins ob Shicse ace the very time that the sheet begins to fall to pieces from 
told as follows by the New York Tribune: wear. It is absolutely reliable, first, last and all the time. 
Young Johnson's aptitude for leadership first It lasts three times as long as ordinary carbon paper. It 


made itself manifest when as a youngster of four- 
teen he compelled his mother, much against her will, 
to stop taking washing. He announced that he was 
earning enough to support her, and she was obliged If we only can get a sample of 


to yield. From that day forth John was the recog- 18 KARAT into your hands, Generous Sample 


nized head of the family. And the boy fully real- 


is entirely free from smut, grease and all sticky matter. 


ized the need of settling down to serious business. we can convince you that it 1s 

One of his early employers tells of finding John in better than you ever thought FREE 
front of a store one evening standing unresisting 

while several urchins called him names and threat- carbon paper could be made. 


ened more serious attack. Knowing the boy’s spirit, 


; Write us on your business letter-head, and we will send 
his employer was surprized. a 

“Why didn’t you punch ‘em?” he asked John you, free of charge, a generous sample. Write at once, 
Ra and you will get a most pleasant surprise. 


“T can’t,” was the reply. ‘‘I got to quit foolin’ 
and go to work.” 


“I always regarded John as the head of the fam- 


ily,”’ said hi her ‘‘Fred.” ‘‘Fred” i 
Oe ee et oe scll| Men, Young or Old, Out of Work 


I'll tell you,” said ‘‘Fred,’”’ ‘‘among other reasons 2 : 

why I knew he was the head of the family. It was From $20 to $75 a week is made with us. We employ only one good 
about the only thing that made me sore. He was|#|° representative in every town, and he becomes TH Carbon Paper 
we hee eee oe ee ee ee Man. Every purchaser buys from him regularly and exclusively, so 
from work at noon and he used to make me stand ps i ¢ 

up against the wall in the backyard and then he that he makes large profits even if his carbon paper does outwear all 
would pitch to me. There were no gloves in those others. There may be a chance for you in your territory, if you write 
days. There was need enough for them.” us without delay. 


One December morning Henry Jones, the apoth- 
ecary for whom the young man worked at one time, 
noticed that his assistant had no overcoat. The ° - 
ecg ts - ihe seennipcele Osos The F. W. Cameron Corporation, 38-41 Cortlandt St., New York City 
istic independence the boy refused and said he could 
buy one if he needed it. 

“Now you take that coat,” said the druggist, ‘‘or 
T'll discharge you. I guess you won't be able to 























-, Mount Beautiful Birds 








buy a new job.” , Be a Taxidermist, Mount your own tro- 
So the clerk yielded and took the coat, but pre- (ones tata pence at 
. : ° : mi ow. 
served his pride by buying one for himself before GONE i Taxidermists hand- 
( ly paid. teed 
vee one . ; ; =f notaition. Book “How te Leernte Mount 
Mr. Jones was fond of telling stories of his em- d Birds & Animals”’sent free, Write today. N.W. 
ployee after the latter became famous. itt Sch. of Taxidermy, 4087 Elwood ° Omaha, Neb 





“John was a good employee,” he said once. 

“His teacher said he cried because he was leaving 
school. He‘used to like to go to dances. He liked 
girls, not individually, in those days, just collectively. 





A Happy 


a 

“I remember his taking a young woman down to Marriage ja Th id ] 
a dance in Mankato. It was some time after he had SRM aoe onee : € idea 
got into long trousers. Well, he had a cold, and he sdk he whole.truth | underwear for. outdoor 
came down that morning before the dance and asked about self and sex and their | . 
me for a mustard plaster. He wanted to put it on 6 a tae | a | recreation. No sports- 

2 = gine is knowledge 
his chest. And I said to him, ‘Do you want a ver- intelligently of ell nor correct- man, hunter, volfer, 
tical or horizontal mustard plaster?’ ly from ordinary éveryday sovrces, ad 


“‘He just screwed up that mouth of his—you know 


yachtsman or motorist 


the way he does—and looked at me. So I said, ‘A S ] red i: ° 
e€xOlo yY \ should be without it. 


beanpole like you ought only to wear a vert'cal mus- ed) 


tard plaster ard I gave him a square one. He put fhe gens Oh nce gh = * Kf ae imparts in 
it on. I didn’t see him tiil late, when he’d come * Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
A Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have, 


\ Special Weights for Fall 


5 Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son - 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. Dr. Jaeger’s S. W. S. Co.’s Own Stores 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 


New York: 306 Fifth Ave., 23 Maiden Lane. 


pee = Lier er} + bla to Her Daughter. Brooklyn: 504 Fulton St. Boston: 228 Boylston St. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. Phila. : 1516 Chestnut St. Chicago, 82 State St. 
° Agents in all Principal Cities. 





All in one volume. Illustrated. $2.00, postpaid. 
Write for “Other People’s Opinions ’’ and Table of Contents. 
HAS NO EQUAL Puritan Pub. Co., 715 Perry Bldg., Phila., Pa 
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No Long, Cold Waits 
For Boiler Repairs 


Hot Water or 
Low Pressure Steam 





With a Capitol Square Sectional Boiler you are pro- 
tected from a long shut-down of heat in mid-winter, while 
you await boiler repairs. 

This protection is due to the fact that Capitol Sections 
are made in halves—each half being complete—instead 
of extending clear across the boiler. 

Only the utmost carelessness would ever crack a Capitol 
Section. Butshould a crack ever occur, the half section 
can be taken out, the top and bottom openings plugged, 
and the section returned to form firepot. It will go right 


on with the heating. 


Your fitter can do this atonce. No wait for new parts 
from the factory. The boiler can be operated indefinitely. 














(Hot Water and Low Pressure Steam) 


In the above illustration parts of the sections—or hollow 
Castings that are filled with water—are cut away to show 


the fire travel. Notice the arrows, 

The smoke and hot gases traverse the boiler three 
times before they escape In journeying back and forth 
the heat units are nearly all absorbed by the water. 


A comparison of grate areas in boilers of a given size 


shows more direct heating surface in the Capitol 
than in any other boiler, this means more heat—less 
fuel— smaller fuel bills. 


Capitol grates are so built as to permit the shaking of 
one half without disturbing the other, thus affording the 


use of half the grate in mild weather when only a little 
fire is needed. 


Save fuel money by investigating the heat question 


before you buy a boiler. Write to-day for our free 
book, “Heating the Right Way.’’ Address Dept. 4P. 


United States Healer Company 


Detroit, Mich. 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 











TYPEWRITERS maxes 


All the Standard Machines Sold or Rented Anys 
where at tol Mfr's Prices, lowing Rental 
to Apply on Price. Shi, d with privi of 
examination. €@ Write for Illustrated Catalog V. 


~ ‘Typewriter Emporinm,9204 Lake St,Chieage 













ADIAN 


Municipal Bonds are becoming a very 
popular form of investment in the United 
States, and offer the same safety as our 
Government and Wateta: Bonds, in 


some cases better. Write for our descrip- 
tive booklet and weekly circular of 
Canadian offerings. 


BONDS 


H-J-NAUGHTON &-CO- 28 STATE ST.,BOSTON 
Ca eee 






home from the dance. 


went down to Mankato and danced around, and got 
the worst pain in my stomach you ever saw, and I 
took enough Squibb’s mixture to cure forty stomach 
pains.” 

“He'd danced that plaster around to his stomach, 
and it had taken a new hold.” 

He was twenty-nine years old when he bought 
his first dress suit. ‘‘He was proud of that suit,” 
said the old village photographer, ‘‘and he wore it 
the night the N. E. Y. B. gave its dance at the hotel. 
He was one of them. Those letters stand for Nine- 
teen Eligible Young Bachelors.” 

He always had time to go to dances, and he al- 
ways danced with the girls who had no partners. 
Some of his old neighbors sav that thus he showed 
that he was always a wonderful politician, but most 
of them maintain that the boy danced with the 
‘‘wallflowers’”’ because he could not help it. He 
wanted to see everybody have a good time. 


‘How’s your cold, son?’ I 54th YEAR 
said. WHY DON'T YOU BUY 
“‘He was almost bent double. ‘Well,’ said he, ‘I Alb 


DICKINSON’S DIVE 


WHEN Mr. Taft invited Jacob M. Dickinson to enter 
his Cabinet as Secretary of War, the newspaper men 
who wrote up sketches of the career of this new 
national figure found little to say except that “he 
had been a Confederate soldier and was irrepressibly 
and obdurately a Democrat.’’ In fact, when General 
Luke E. Wright was asked for something ‘“‘snappy”’ 
about him he replied that ‘‘Mack” didn’t ‘‘anec- 





recht Furs 


Northern-Caught ” to Wearer, Direct” 
A lady who makes a purchase . 
of Albrecht Furs usually becomes 
a permanent customer of the 
house This is significant proof 
that we give satisfaction. 
It makes no difference where 

















you live—New York or California 
—you can buy your furs of us 
just as satisfactorily as if you 
called at our store. 

Albrecht Furs are made at St. 
Paul,the heart of the fur country. 
We buy raw skins direct from the 
trapper and mike them up in our 
OWN WORKROOMS. For fifty- 
four years we have been pioneers 
in the fur trade of the North- 
west. Our styles are origi- 
nal embodying latest ideas 
from the fashion centers of 
the world, 


We illustrate Albrecht 
1909 Model 189 R and 
ire Muff. 


Price in British Columbia 
Mink (genuine), neckpiece, 
$37 50, muff, $40.00. Jap- 
anese Mink, neckpiece, 
$21.50, Muff, $17.00. On- 
datra Mink, neck piece, 
$12.00, muff, $8.00. Per- 
sian Lamb, neckpiece, $40.00 
muff, $40.00. Royal Ermine, 
pec piece, $40.00, muff, $65.00. 

Sent express prepaid on receipt 
of price. You take no risk 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. Hundreds of styles in 
Fur Garments, Neckwear and 
Muffs are shown in our os 

68-PAGE CATALOG No. 9 Sent on request for 4c. in stamps 

Colored plates of furs with names, descriptions, wearing proper- 
ties and other valuable information. Simple instructions for 
home measurement. 


' E. ALBRECHT & SON 
Sixth and Minnesota Sts., Station R, ST. PAUL, MINN. 








dote.”” The New York Sun, however, recalls one 





incident which it labels ‘‘a whale of an anecdote.” 
We read: 





To look at the genial lineaments of the Hon. Jacob 
M. Dickinson, Secretary of War, one would hardly 
credit him with athletic and heroic feats. His face 
shines with benevolence and reflects a deep-seated 
enjoyment of the good things of life; it has no rigid 
lines of resolution; the jaw is round, notsquare. The 
eyes twinkle; they do not glitter. He is a good 
fellow, that is plain. His looks belie him, however; 
he is made of stern stuff for all his beaming good 
nature. He answers the emergency call with the 
alertness and dash of a young man whose thews are 
taut, whose nerves are steady. On Tuesday a medal 
for saving a human life was presented to him by 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury Hilles by direction 
of the President. Mr. Taft, when a Federal judge, 





had seen Mr. Dickinson, altho he weighed 200 pounds, 





THE LONELY BABY 


I’m just a baby angel 

And I'm lonely as can be— 
I’m waiting for somebody 

To come and ask for me— 
Perhaps you ll write a letter 

To “‘The Lonely Baby Store’”’ 
And ask if I won’t fly to you 


And perch above your door. 


Copyright, 1908 
Ask yourdealerfor this beauti- 
ful ivory-tinted cast. We send 
the 8-in. size for $1.25, express 
paid, Pedestal, 25 cts. extra, 
Classical and Historical Subjects for SCHOOLS 
Send 6 cents in stamps for our illustrated catalog 


‘ BOSTON SCULPTURE CO. 





803 Main Street Melrose, Sees. | 
vy) 








dive from the deck of a steamboat in the Detroit 
River and save to the legal profession Mr. James F, 
Joy, the oldest member of the Michigan bar. Mr. 
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| 
|SURBRUG'S | 


ARCADIA. 
MIXTURE 


In each pound there are three to four 
} hundred pipefuls—it costs $2.00 per pound 
\ — three-quarters of a cent a pipe. 


If you smoke five pipes a day it’s Jess 
than four cents—five hours of pleasure for 
four cents—certainly ARCADIA is cheap 


enough for you to smoke, 
1 
SEND 10 CENTS 22 22mpic ot the most , 


THE SURBRUVG CO., 132 Reade St., New York 














Feltoid Casters 


Protect your Floors and Rugs 
FELTOID CASTERS will not, cannot wear 
of scratch or teat. If youequip your furni- 

ture with them you can move it as easily, 
as often as you please without the trace 


of ascratch of scrape on your floors of 


wear or tear on even your finest rugs. 


Be suretospecity them onevery piece of 
furniture you y. You can get them 
if you for them. 

A few manufacturers who equip their 
furniture with FELTOID CASTERS and 
TIPS: Stei & Sons, P’ New 
York ; Joh Wi ., bedroom 
furniture, GrandRapids; A.H.Dav- 


enport, On; 


W.K. Cowan Co., 
mahogany furniture, Chicago; Gus- 


tay Stckley Co., Syracuse. 


If you can’t get FELTOID CASTERS and 
TIPS at your dealers, send us . for four 
FELTOID TIPS. We'll supply you direct. 
Give them a trial. They're wonderfu) 
‘wear -savers. 

Write for them to-day. Address Dept,C 
for free boonlet, 


THE BURNS & BASSICK CO. 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
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Dickinson did not shed his coat or kick off a shoe, 
put plunged headlong into the swirling tide and 
brought the aged lawyer to the surface by natatory 
skill. The rescue was witnessed by all the members 
of the American Bar Association present as well as by 
Judge Taft, and Mr. Dickinson was acclaimed on the 
spot the ablest admiralty lawyer of the party. 


PENSIONED BY A BABY 





How the infant son of the young King of Spain 
gave personal attention to a request for a pension 
decided in favor of the petitioner, is told in an 
We read: 

A few months after he was born the widow of an 
officer who was killed in Cuba appealed for an in- 
crease of pension. She had repeatedly made appli- 
cation through the ordinary channels, but without 
result. Then the idea occurred to her to address a 
memorial to His Royal Highness Alfonso, Infante of 
Spain. The letter was opened by the baby prince’s 
secretary—he has a small army of high dignitaries 
to wait upon him—who referred it to the King. 

The young monarch read it and smiled. Hold- 
ing it in his hand he made his way through the cor- 
ridors of the escurial, the secretary following won- 
deringly. In the nursery they found the queen 
and the baby prince sitting up in his crib. The 
King gravely explained the situation, and then with 
a formal bow returned the letter to the secretary. 

“But what shall I do with it, sire?”’ he asked. 

‘‘Why, give it to the prince, to whom it is di- 
rected, of course.” 

The secretary, bowing low, held it on the royal 
cradle. The baby grabbed it eagerly and smiled. 

“Well, what does the prince say to it?” asked 
his Majesty, after a pause, turning to the nurse. 

“Really, your Majesty, he appears to me to say 


and 


article in The Literary Magazine. 





nothing,’ was the matter-of-fact reply. 

“All right, silence gives consent,” said the King. 
“Mr. Secretary, see that the letter is forwarded to 
the War Department with the proper indorsement, 
and write to the woman that the prince grants the 
request.”” 


THE THANKLESS MUSE 


F. FRANKFORT Moore, the novelist, Sir Arthur 


Conan Doyle, and J. M. Barrie happened to be play- | 


ing a cricket match together. With them was a 


sporting Englishman whose education was much 


more thorough in cricket than in books. But he 


knew that this team was nominally composed of 


authors and made up his mind to be sociable with 


them. According to a London dispatch to the New 
York Press: 

For his first essay he ran against the man who in- 
vented Sherlock Holmes. 

“Would you mind telling me your name? I 
didn’t quite catch it just now,” he said. 

“Conan Doyle,” was the reply. 

“Ah!” The sportsman pulled at his mustache. 
“Do you write?" he asked at Jast. 

“A little,’ said the author in some surprize. 

The conversation ended and the next man the 
questioner happened against chanced to be J. M. 
Barrie, hiding from the sight of men in a quiet cor- 
ner, as is his wont.“ 

“Peeling fit?” the cricketer asked. 

“Pretty fair,’’ said Barrie. 

“D'ye know, I didn’t quite catch your name a 
minute or so ago. Would you mind?” 

““My name’s Barrie.”’ 

“ Ah)” and a ong silence, for Barrie is the most 
nervous of men in the presence of strangers. 

“Do you write, Mr. Barrie?”’ 

“] have written now and then, | am afraid,” 
Barrie, meekly. 

Shortly afterward the sportsman moved on once 
more, feeling that men who wrote were about as 
unentertaining as last year’s newspapers. He tugged 
at his mustache, and at that moment ran full tilt 
into Frankfort Moore. The same question followed in 
the praiseworthy effort to get on warmer terms with 
his fellow players. And when he learned the third 
stranger's name, his face brightened wonderfully. 

‘I needn’t ask if you write, Mr. Moore,’’ he cried 


With enthusiasm, “Lalla Rookh’ is ahousehold word 
with us.’ 


said 




















HILDREN love bread and Karo. Give them all they 
want. It’s the most wholesome thing they can eat—Karo 
is pure, nourishing, higher in food value than other syrups 

—and more digestible. Folks who find that other syrups do 


not agree with them, can eat Karo freely. 
Use it for 


Eat it on Ke O 


Griddle Cakes 
CORN SYRUP 


e . 
Hot Biscuit 
Karo is delicious on buckwheat cakes—It is the best = purest syrup in the world 








Ginger Bread 


Cookies 





Waffles 
for all table uses, for cooking and home candy makin, 


*Send your name on a post-card for Karo Cook Book—fifty pages including 
perfect recipes for home -genty-sasking — Fudge, Taffy, Caramels, 
Butter Scotch, and especially ‘‘Karo Sweet Divinity’’—the book tells. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., Dept. A. A., New York 
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Insist on the DOUBLE GRIP CLIP 


Supplied only by the Niagara, ideal for card indexes, book 
) marks, and a)) papers ana documents. Miagara Clip Co., N.¥. 








If your. barber 


recommends 


ED PINAUDS 
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Ask for 
“NF 10” Shoe Laces 


and you get the strongest, 
wearing shoe laces ever made. 


So strong that they stand a strain of 
200 Ibs. to the foot without breaking. 

So well-made and durable and satis- 
factory that every pair is 

guaranteed 6 months 

Such a lace deserves the best tip, and we in- 
vented a specia) one for it. Dull black, absolutely 
fast color, and it won’t come o 

Be sure to get the genuine ‘‘M 10" Shoe 
Laces, Look tor the {odividual sealed box, and 


see that “NV F'z0” is stamped on the patented 
tips of the laces. That protects you from imi- 
tations, 


AYG per prir—black and tan, i four lengths, for men’s 








lon gest- 


LILAC VEGETAL 





for use after shaving, stick to 


him! 
If you shave yourself, apply 
this deligh tful preparation 


afterward, and see how it re- ||) 
freshes and comforts the skin. { [(/ 


and women’s high shoes. Sold only in sealed boxes. Atall 
Let us send you enough for ) shoe and dry goods stores. and hinberdashers ent post 
- | paid on receipt of price, it your dealer can’t ple ¥ you 
{wo shaves \ Write to-day for illustrated booklet about **N F 10°’ 
. 


and our other )aces inc)nding the Nufashond Parented 
Laces for oxfor 

F po Shoe Lace Co. 
Dept. E, Reading, Pa. 


Write to-day, enclosing 4c. in stamps. 


PARFUMERIE ED. PINAUD 


Dept. 415, Ed. Pinaud Bldg... NEw YorK 
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A Yagui boy on 


Lllustration from 
the morning of “ Barbarous 
his execution. Mexico” 


arbarous Mexico 


This time telling the tragic story of the Yaquis 
—read it in the November number of 


he American Magazine 
Rice ere ee 
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ROAST MEATS 


Hot or Cold, are ren- 
dered more appetizing 
and agreeable by adding, 


LEA & PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


Soups, Fish, Chops, 
Stews, Game, Gravies, 
Salads, Cheese and nearly 
all the courses in a din- 
ner are given 
“that finishing 
touch” by its 
use. It is a 
good digestive. 


See that 

Lea & Perrins’ 
Signature is on 
the Label and 
Wrappers. 


Beware of 

Imitations. 

Joun Duncan’s Sons, 
Agents, N. Y. 




















TYPEWRITER BARGAINS 


$10.00 and up. Many in use less 
than sixty days; are good as new; 
we guaran hem. Write us be- 
fore you buy. We have all makes 
at big bargains ever offered, 
chip subject to examination, 
McLAUGHLIN TYPEWRITER EX. 
209 Ozark Bldg. St. Louis, Moe 











INDUSTRIAL PROBLEMS 


A clear, logical book applying in every-day lan- 
guage the Marxian theory of surplus value to con- 
ditions in the United States today. The author, N. 
A. Richardson, is a man of high standing in the 
Socialist Party of California, and we recommend 
his new book as the best brief introduction to the 
principles of Socialism for American students. 

Cloth, $1.00; paper, 25c , postpaid. 
Charles H. Kerr & Co., 120 Kinzie St., Chicago 











Stomach Comfort 


MURRAY’S 


CHARCOAL TABLETS 


_ Absolutely unmedicated. Prevent fermenta- 
tion, absorb all gases, and sweeten the stomach. 
A bad complexion is wonderfully benefitted by 
their daily use. 


FOR 10c. in stamps, a foeize 2Se. box 














mailed for trial. Once at. 
A. J. DITMAN, Astor N.Y. 





| ington Post. 


THE SPICE OF LIFE 


A Steady Job.—A traveler got into conversation 
with some of the loafers in a country store and at 
last came to an old farmer sitting on a sugat-barrel, | 
waiting for the mail. 

‘“*What do you think of the tariff?’’ he asked. 

“What they doin’ to it?” was the reply. | 

“Why, haven’t you read the papers?” said the} 
traveler. 

“Well, I used to,” said the other, “but "bout a 
year ago I stopt ’em off. They got to be too frivoling 
forme. Since then I've been took up reading a book.” 
—New York Sun. 

Didn’t Know Her Place.—Mistress—‘ Why 
did you leave your last place?” 

New Coox—''Th’ missus was getting too inde- 
pendent.’’—Brooklyn Life. 


The Kind We All Have.—‘ Have you any alarm 
clocks?” inquired the customer of a jeweler recently. 

“‘Yes, ma’am,”’ said the man behind the counter. 
“ About what price do you wish to pay for one?” 

“The price is no object if I can get the kind I am 
after. What I want is one that will arouse the girl 
without waking the whole family.” 

“*I don’t know of any such alarm clock as that, 
ma’am,” said the man. ‘‘We keep just the or- 
dinary kind—the kind that will wake the whole 
family without disturbing the girl.—-The Sacred 
Heart Review. 


He Doesn’t Count.—‘The Rev. ‘T. T. Blockley, 
a tourist, was suddenly approached by some young 
men and asked to marry a couple inside the church. 
Mr. Blockley did as he was requested, and made the 
bride happy.’’—Daily Mail. 

What about the bridegroom's feelings ?—Punch. 


Upward Revision.—One evening at family 
prayers the head of the house read that chapter 
which concludes with, ‘‘And the wife see that she 
reverence her husband.’”’ After the exercises had 
closed and the children had gone to bed, he quoted it, 
looking meaningly at his wife. 

“*Let us see what the Revised Version says on that 
subject,” said she. ‘‘I will follow the new teaching, 
if you please.” 

The Revised Version was produced, and her cha- 
grin may be imagined as the head impressively read, 
“* And let the wife see that she fear her husband.’’— 
New York Evening Post. 


Between Friends.—Miss HomeLEeEIGH—‘ Per- 
haps you won’t believe it, but a strange man tried 
to kiss me once.” 

Miss Cuttinc—“ Really! Well, he’d have been a 
strange man if he’d tried to kiss you twice.”’— 
Illustrated Bits. 


The Philanthropist.—Here is the story of a small 
boy, a mother, and a barrel of apples, and a moral 
which does not have t6 be told in words: 

The windows of an orphan asylum overlooked the 
back yard of the house where the boy, the barrel of 
apples, and the boy’s mother lived. Now, the apples 
that were in the barrel disappeared at a famous rate, 
and the mother, being a knowing woman as a matter 
of course, made inquiry of her son. Yes, he had 
eaten the apples; but, ‘‘Mamma,” he said, ‘‘I have 
to; the orphans want so many cores.’’—Chicago 
Daily Socialist. 


Speaking of Taxes.— Apropos of New York’s 1909 
assessment rolls, Lawson Purdy, president of the 
Department of Taxes, told a reporter a story about 
Gladstone. 

“‘Gladstone had no great scientific knowledge,” 
he said, ‘‘and at a dinner, when Faraday described 
an important new scientific discovery, the Premier 
showed indifference. 

“ “After all,’ he said, hiding a yawn behind his 
hand, ‘what use will it ever be?’ 

““* Why,’ said Faraday, ‘there’s every probability, 
sir, that some day you'll be able to tax it.” —Wash- 





WOVEN WALL.» 


‘COVERINGS © 


XCLUSIVE novel fabrics for wall 
decoration are manufactured by 

H. B. Wiggin’s Sons Co. Since 
1895 they have been acknowledged 
leaders in originality, quality and 
beauty of design. The trademark 
‘*Fab-rik-o-na’’ ex- 
presses the highest 
grade wall cov- 
erings made. 









AR 


“Art Ko-Na Cloth’”’ is the newest of 
the Wiggin “‘Fab-rik-o-na”’ creations. 
Unequalled in rich simplicity and 
serviceability, affording the highest 
satisfaction to exacting tastes. Not 
affected by sun; may be cleaned with 
lamp cloth or hs Send for 
samples. The ‘‘Fab-rik-o-na’’ line 
includes high-grade 


BURLAP 
KORD KO-NA 
CANVAS 


and other fabric hangings and a very wide 
range of tones and colors for special surface 
effects. The Wiggin Burlaps have never been 
successfully imitated. 


Samples of any of these perfect coverings will 
be sent upon request. Makers of homes-beauti- 


ful should correspond with us. 
H. B. WIGGIN’S SONS CO., 218 arch st., sLoomricto, w.J. 


FAB-RIK-O-NA Wall Coverings arerecommended and 
sold by all first-class decorators. 






















We want every man in 
professional or business 
life to give one trial to the 


FALCON 
ALUMINOID PEN 


It saves a thousand annoyances—thought 
interrupted, ideas sidetracked, all from the 
catch and splutter of a corroded pen. 

Falcon Aluminoid is a new pen that can’t 
rust, but stays smooth, resilient and respons- 
ive to your slightest wish. 

Samples sent for 2c stamp 
A. L. SALOMON @ CO. 
347 Broadway, N. Y. City 
Sold by Stationers 
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For 34 years we have been paying our cus- 
tomers the highest returns consistent with 
conservative methods. . First mortgage loans 
of $200 and up which we can recommend after 
the most thorough personal investigation. 
$25 Certificates of Denosit also for savings investors. 
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to go further than Nairoba. 


sively in 


NOVEMBER 


diate interest are: 


The Pinchot-Ballinger Controversy and 
the facts that lie back of it are clearly ex- 
plained by John L. Mathews in another of the 
notable series of articles on Water Power and 
the Conservation of other national resources. 


Charles Edward Russell discloses more 
startling facts about prison conditions, show- 
ing the decline of the punishing idea. 

The Formation of the Giant Sugar Trust 
and how the Tariff made it possible is told 
in the second article of ‘*The Story of 
Sugar,’’ by Judson C. Welliver. 


number of “ The Best Magazine in America.” 








30 OF THE FIRST PICTURES OF 
ROOSEVELT’S HUNT 


HE most interesting lot of photographs you have ever seen. 
exclusively in November HAMPTON’S Magazine. 
Together with a splendid story they vividly portray the thrills and dangers 

that are giving the Ex-President the time of his life. 

Theodore Roosevelt was not accompanied into the hunting-grounds of 
East Africa by the army of journalists and photographers who followed him to 
Mombasa. Only one writer, Mr. Warrington Dawson, had the good fortune 
The only photographs of the Roosevelt expedition 
in the hunting-grounds—with the exception of those taken by Kermit Roosevelt 
—are the'photographs taken by Mr. Dawson. 


Published 


The first of them appear exclu- 


HAMPTON’S 


THE BEST MAGAZINE IN AMERICA 


ON SALE NOW 


Among many other features that make November HAMPTON’S of immense imme- 


Glenn H. Curtiss, just back from winning 
the first international aeroplane contest at 
Rheims, France, describes the new sport of 
flying—in a way that will make you want to 
literally ‘‘ go up in the air.”’ 

Another Luther Trant Story in which the 
unique methods of this famous psychologist- 
detective combine with an unusual love story 
to make a tale of absorbing interest. 

Also Entertaining Stories by such popular 
writers as O. Henry, Charles G. D. Roberts, 


Edgar Jepson, Reginald Wright Kaufman and 
others. 


® 
Buy it to-day—of any live newsdealer. Or better still, start your subscription with this interesting 
15 cents a copy, $1.50 a year. 


HAMPTON’S MAGAZINE, New York 








Virginia Country Cured Hams 
Buy direct from the farm. | 
One year old,8 to 16 pounds, 25c per pound. 


FOREST HOME FARM, Purcellville, Va | 


Best known. 





Clear titles and 


proved values of the farm land 
securing our First Farm Mortgages nssureabsolute 


safety totheinvestor. 54% and 6; per annum. 
We gladly send our booklet ‘‘A”’ and ist upon request. 


E. J. LANDER & CO., Grand Forks, N. D. 
d Minneapolis, Minn. 








James Montgomery and His Hymns 
William H. Bates, D.D., Greeley, Colo. 
The Christian Idea of God 
Prof. William Adams Brown, D.D. 
What Have the Critics Given Us 
Rev. A.W. F, Blunt, M.A., Carrington, Eng. 
Criticism in Troubled Waters 
Prof. James Orr, D.D., Glasgow, Scotland. 
The Law of the Sudden Leap 
Newell Dwight Hillis, D.D. 


See The Homiletic Review for November. 
Per Year, $3.00. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York 


Per Copy, 30 eents. 








Used Up.—Sir Leopold M’Clintock, the Arctic 
explorer, who died recently, was once giving an ac- 
count of his experiences amid the icefields of te 
North. 

“We certainly would have traveled much farthe+ ”’ 
he explained, ‘‘had not our dogs given out at a 
critical moment.” 

“But,” exclaimed a lady who had been listening 
very intently, ‘‘I thought that the Eskimo dogs were 
perfectly tireless creatures.” t 

Sir Leopold’s face wore a whimsically gloomy ex 
pression as he replied, ‘‘I—er—speak in a culinar 
sense, miss.’-—The Sacred Heart Review. 


One Thing Needful.—Pat—‘‘Could yer give 4 
man a job, yer honor?” 

BarBER—" Well, you can repaint this pole for 
me.” 

Pat—“ Be jabers, I can, sor, if you'll tell me wher 
to buy the striped paint.’’—Punch. 


Polemics.—TEACHER—‘ Now, Willie, you de- 
scribe the North Pole as nearly as you can from 
hearsay.” 

Wi.tir1e—‘‘I—I don’t want to, ma’am.”’ 

TEACHER—"‘ Don’t want to? Why not?” 

Witiie—“‘ All I've heard about it is what pa said 
and ma said if_he kept on talkin’ that way she'd 


take me and run away over to grandma’s.’’—Bos:on 
Herald. 
After Emerson.—'‘ That wealthy young broker 


has given his motor to a well-known actress.” 
““Yes. He says his father taught him to hitch his 
wagon to a star.”’—Life. 


Oh, Rapture! — Patience—‘ Peggy is 
happy.” = 

PatricE—‘‘She’s engaged, isn’t she?” 
PaTIENCE—“‘ Yes, and the man she’s engaged to 
is cross-eyed, and he’s looking at her all the time, 
and no one can tell it but herself.’’—Y onkers States 
man. . 


very 


Thrilling.—VoIce 
help! I’m drowning!” 

‘BerTIE—‘ By Jove! 
The Tatler. 


FROM THE WELL—‘ Help! 


how beastly interesting.’’— 


Fire-Screens.—A negro preacher in a Georgia 
town was edified on one occasion by the recital of a 
dream had by a member of his church. 

‘‘T was a-dreamin’ all dis time,’’ said the narrator, 
“dat I was in Ole Satan’s dominions. I tell you, 
pahson, dat was shore a bad dream!” 

‘‘Was dere any white men dere?” asked the dusky 
divine. 

“Shore dere was—plenty of ’em,”’ the other hast- 
ened to assure his minister. 

‘“What was dey a-doin’?” 

“Ebery one of ’em,” was the answer, ‘was a- 
holdin’ a cullud pusson between him an’ de fire!” — 
Harper's Weekly. 


Sincere Praise.—Port—"“ Did she think my son- 
net was good?” 

Frienp—She must ‘have. She didn’t believe 
you wrote it.’"—Kansas City Journal. 


A Fair Offer.—Coox—“ And sez I, ‘I think I'll 
find another job.’”’ 
Frienp—‘‘ What did the missis say?” 


Coox—‘ She sez, ‘ Bedad an’ Oi’ll give you twenty- 
five dollars when yez lave if yez don’t go.’ '’—Brook- 
lyn Life. 


Cc. @. D.—WantED—A young gentleman on the 
point of marrying a lovely girl is most desirous of 
meeting with a man of experience who will take the 
responsibility of dissuading him from this danger- 








ous step.—Harper’s Weekly. 
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A KAHN SYSTEM Reinforced Concrete Factory 


American Electrical Heater Co., Detroit 


A. Kahn, Architect 








































Let Your Building 
Contract Now 


] AVE your plant ready to make the 
most of the business boom which 
is now starting. Take advantage of 
the present low price of materials and 
the abundance of labor. 

But do not think of building with- - 
out first investigating the Kahn Sys- 
tem of Reinforced Concrete — The 
Standard Low Cost Fireproof Con- 
struction. 

You will find it much cheaper in the 
long run to build a Kahn System fire- 
proof building because you save insur- 
ance, expense of repairs, and delays. 
Can you afford to take a chance of 
ruining your business by putting up a 
building that may burn down in a 
night ? 

Over 3,000 important buildings 
indicate the success and merit of 
Kahn System of Reinforced Con- 
crete. 

We want to tell you just how you 
can build a Kahn System fireproof 
building. Write us about your build- 
ing so that we can send you catalogues, 
suggestions and estimates—all free. 

Kahn System Products for fireproof- 
ing and concrete work include Kahn 
Trussed Bars for reinforcing beams and 
girders—Rib Metal /or s/abs—-Hy-Rib 
Sor sidings, roofs, partitions, and ceil- 
ings — Rib Lath for plaster and stucco 
work—Trus-Con Chemical Products 
Sor waterproofing and finishing. Cata- 
logues and Specifications free. 


Trussed Concrete Steel Co. 


536 Trussed Concrete Building Detroit, Mich. 












Offices in Principal Cities 











WICS and TOUPEES 
Absolutely non-detectable toupees-- 
inthe world. Sent on approval. Rec- 
ommended by physicians. Catalogue. 

LOMBARD, BAMBINA CO. 
118 A Munroe Street 





Lynn, Mass, 





A Live Investor’s Opportunity 


ned 

Exceptional School Proposition for right man with 
some capital to invest in a well-established school for 

ys in very desirable New England town. Further 
development of school desired. Sale on favorable terms 
will also be considered if experience, capital, and fol- 
lowing promise further success of school. Conditions 
make early arrangements desirable. Address Box 402, 
r'HE LITERARY DIGEST. 











THE “KLEAN” PIPE sivcs,7c, st". 


clean smoke — 
last puff cool and fragrant as the first—no wet, 
mous nicotine can soak into the tobacco to 


ite your tongue or disgust your taste. Push up 
- 60 cts. Postpai 





bottom with finger to clean off ashes and keep fire at 

top exposed to the air. Bottom and stem can be re- 

moved and entire pipe thoroughly cleaned, Dealers 

can’t supply you—send to me. a itpaid, 

50e two for $1)—stamps wi fo—satis: 

ion guaranteed. Catalog mailed free. (2) 

(Patented) B.D. GATES, 308 N. East Ave., OAK PARK, ILL, 





IN THE CELTIC PAST. Irish legends, mytholo; 
and folk-lore, by ANNA Macmanus (Ethna Carberry). 
12mo, cloth, 120 pages. 75c. Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany, Pubs,, New York. 


a mh 





Realism in Art.—FrizNp—‘ What on earth are 
you doing to that painting of yours?” 
DauBER—" Can't you see? I’m rubbing a piece of 
Taw meat over the rabbit in the foreground. Mrs. 
Aishoddie will be here to-day, and when she sees her 
pet dog smell of that rabbit, she’ll buy it.” —Judge. 


Disproved.— Just think of it! One person in 
every 37 in England is a pauper.” 
“Why, John,” she returned, ‘it isn’t so. I met 
more than 37 people in London last summer myself, 
and there wasn't a pauper in the lot.’-—Philadelphia 
Public Ledger. 


When the Shoe Pinches.—'‘ Women can stand 
pain far more heroically than men. I know it by 
experience.” 

““What, are you a doctor?” 

“No, a shoemaker.’’—Fliegende Blaetter. 


The Gentle Sex.—‘Since we're living in the 
country, I take long walks for my complexion, dear.” 
“Yes. That’s the worst of living in the country— 
the chemist’s shop is always such a long walk.”— 
Sydney Bulletin. 


And Figures don’t Lie.—Johnny came home the 
other night in high glee, wearing the arithmetic medal. 
“What is that for?’”’ asked his mother. 

“That’s the prize for doing examples,”’ said Johnny. 
““T did this one: ‘If our new baby weighs eleven and 
a half pounds, and gains an ounce each day '’—’cause 
you told Mrs. Smith she did yesterday—‘ how much 
will she weigh when she’s twenty years old?’ And 


And the teacher said I earned the prize.” —The Chris- 
tian Advocate. 


Guaranteed.—" I like that piece of checked goods, 
but are you sure that the colors won’t run?” 
““Madam, that is a certified check.”"—T own Topics. 
With or Without.—‘‘ The chicken stew has two 
prices in the bill of fare. How is that, waiter?” 
“With chicken in it, it is thirty cents; without it, 
ten.’’—Fliegende Blaetter. 


From the Shopper’s Lexicon.—‘‘ What is 
hauteur?” 

““That’s what some salesladies display when you 
ask to see something cheaper.’’—Kansas City Journal. 





In the last Analysis.—‘‘ Pop!” 

““Yes, my son.”” 

“What is an ultimate consumer?” 

“Oh, the ultimate consumer, my boy, is the one 
that gets the hash.’’-—Yonkers Statesman. 





More Work for Diogenes.—Younc Wire— 
“Don’t you admire a man who always says the right 
thing at the right time?” 

SpinsTER—" I’m sure I could if I ever have the 
pleasure of meeting such a man.’’—The Jewish Ledger. 


Salesmanship.—‘“ It makes you look small,’’ said 
the saleslady to the elephantine woman who was 
trying on a hat. 

Sold! 

“‘It makes you look plump,”’ she said to the cold, 
attenuated damsel. 

Sold! 

“It makes you look young,” she said to the fair- 
fat-and-forty female. 

Sold! 

“It makes you look older,’’ she said to the slate- 
and-sums miss. 

Sold! 

“It makes you look short,’’ she said to the lamp- 
post lady. 

Sold! 

“Tt brings out your color,” she said to the feminine 
ghost. 

Sold! 


And of course, all the hats were exactly alike.— 


the answer was, four hundred and sixty-six pounds. | 


The Machine with the Type- 
writer-Extras Inbuilt to Save 
You the Cost of Attachments 


To insert a fresh ribbon just lay the ribbon-end on the spool 
shank, revolve the spool with the finger-tip—that does it. 
No tools, clips, pins or soiled hands about it. 


A perfect writing machine that includes 
a Condensed Billing Machine, a Complete 
Tabulator, Back Spacer, Ribbon Color 
Changes, a Card Writing Device—you 
get them all inbui/t in one complete type- 
writer at the regular one-typewriter-price 
in the New Model. 


L.C.Smith & Bros. Typewriter 
ALL THE WRITING ALWAYS IN SIGHT 


No extra hanical help ded to make 
your writing machine do its extra work. 
Every modern feature, every necessary 
deviceto make it do all the necessary work 
is built-in, not tacked-on, in the new model 
L. C. SMITH & BROS. TYPEWRITER. 
And, when you add to these most import- 
ant advantages the frictionless, wear-saving, 
ball-bearing principles, and other clever in- 
built devices for doing all kinds of special 
work, do you wonder that system-wise buyers 
are turning en-masse fo the machine with the 
typewriter extras inbuilt to save them the 
cost of attachments? 


Write for the book. It’s free. 
You'll read it when you get it. 


L.C. SMITH & BROS. TYPEWRITER CO. 
(Branches in all Large Cities) SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S.A. 


Head Office for Europe, Asia and Africa 
19 Queen Victoria Street, London, KE. C. 


History Records 


only those structures of a permanent and lasting 
character. Do you want to make your buildings, 
roads, or other structures, from the smallest shed to 
the largest mansion, permanent and lasting? 











There’s a way—Use 
Dragon ==! Concrete 


We issue a booklet 
brimful of interesting 
information — about 
Prooncrete possibilities. 
Its Free! You can 
have the advice of our 
expert consulting en- 
gineer on the same 
basis by addressing 
Dept. “W.” 





ERNEST R. ACKERMAN, President 
The Lawrence Cement Co. . . . . . New York 
Lawrence Portland Cement Co. . . Philadelphia 








The Sketch. | 
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The 


; to do com- 
bined 
writing 
and adding 
is on a 
combined 
writing 
and adding 
machine 


The 


New 


adding work. 








Remington Typewriter 


(October 23, 


Identification.—“ I'm very sorry to trouble you, 
madam,” said the bank teller politely, “‘but you’ll 
have to be identified.” He pushed the check across 
the marble slab toward her as he spoke. 

“Identified?” repeated the lady; 
the. mean? Isn’t the check good?” 

The bank man did not smile, for. this was the 
thirty-seventh lady who had asked this question 
that day. 

“T have no doubt it is,” he said, “but I don’t 
know you. Do you know anybody in the bank?” 

“Why, I’m Mrs. Weatherley!” exclaimed the 
lady. ‘“‘Didn’t you see my name on the check? 
See—here it is.’"” The teller shook his head wearily 


“what does 


“You must be identified,” he insisted. “ You 
must bring somebody who knows you.”’ The lady 
drevy herself up. 

“That check,”’ she said with dignity, ‘‘was given 





me by my husband. 
| you know him?” 
| “I do,” said the teller, ‘‘but I don’t know you.” 
“Then,” said the lady, ‘I'll show you who I am. 
My husband is a tall man with reddish hair. His 
face is smootheshaven. He has a mole on one cheek 
and looks something like a gorilla, some people say, 
but I don’t think so. When he talks he twists his 
mouth to one side, and one of his front teeth is miss- 
ing." He wears a No. 15 collar, a No. 6 shoe, and 
won't keep his coat buttoned. He’s the hardest man 
to get money out of you ever saw—it took me three 


There’s his name on it. Do 


with Wahl Adding and Subtracting Attachment is the only 
general writing machine which adds. 
subtracting machine which writes. It is the only machine which 
affords the maximum of labor-saving in combined writing and 


Remington Typewriter Company 


Incorporated 


New York and Everywhere. 


It is the only adding and 





| veston News, 














the Malthusian theory. 


12mo, Leatherette 


ls Man Too Prolific? 


This is the title of a logical and scientific discussion of 


By H. S. POMEROY 
Author of “‘ The F thics of Marriage.” 
35 Cents Postpaid 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 





TWO BOOKS ON 


The Will to Be 


Well. 

A very important and 
vital book. 254 pages, 
$1.20 net. 





THE MIND. By Cuartes Bropiz PATTERSON. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York City 


THE POWER OF While the 


The Measure of 


A Man. lai es 
A message of greater life | | ained the minister. 
and light. 8vo, cloth, 326 || duce into this 


pages, $1.20 net. 





Ledger. 

















please, the first verse of the hymn,” 
The congregation looked surprized. 
“Tt mentions ‘Greenland’s icy mountains,’” ex- 


days to get this check.” 

The banker waved his hand. 
| “T guess it’s all right,” 
| right there—no, on the back, not the face.”—Gal- 


he said; ‘‘put your name 


Bribery.—RuRAL JusticE—‘‘ I'll have to fine ye 
| fifty dollars for exceeding the speed limit.” 
Jack ScorcHER—‘ Look here, Judge, this young 
| | tad and I want to get married. Remit the fine and 
| you get the job.” —Brooklyn Life. 


Polar War is On.—‘‘Omit, if you 


said the minister. 


“We can not afford to intro- 
peaceful gathering any subject likely 


to lead to acrimonious debate.’”’—Philadelphia Public 














Classified Columns 





Classified 





Columns 











_ FOR BUSINESS AND 
PROFESSIONAL PEOPLE 


A PARTY OF BUSINESS MEN, inter- 
ested in the study of town promotion and 
city planning, now organizing for Euro- 
pean tour in 1910, invites ap —— from 

rospective members, information 
rom tourist agencies. Address ELMERS. 
BATTERSON, 191 Market Street, Chicago, 


PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS SECURED or fee returned. 
Send sketch for free report as_to papent. 
ability. GUIDE BOOK and WHAT TO 
INVENT, with valuable faa. of Inventions 
wanted. sent free, ONE MILLION DOL- 

LARS offered for one abe pene $16,000 for 
others. Patents secured by us advertised 
free in World's Progress; ,sample free. 
Victor J. Evans & Co. ,849 *‘F.’’ Washington, 


PATENTS that PROTECT. Our three 
books for Inventors mailed on receipt of 
six cents stamps. 

A. B. LACEY 


8. 
Dept. 63, Washington, D.C. Estab. 1869. 


PATENTS promptly obtained or no fee. 
Best rates, references and results, Free 
Searches. D. SWIFT & CO, 
Washington D.C. 


PATENTS that PAY. 2 Books free: **What 
and How to Invent—Proof of Fortunes in 
Patents” and 61-p. Guide. Special offer, 
E. E. Vrooman, 806 F St., Washington. D. C. 


FOR CHILDREN 


MENTALLY DEFICIENT CHILDREN 
OSBORNE HALL offers ideal care and 
training. Strictly select. 30 years’ experi- 
ence. missions at any time and for ony 
period—for life if desired. All ages. 
dress, DR. ANTRIM EDGAR OSBORNE, 
Santa Olara, Oalifornia. 


GENEALOGY 


1000 FAMILIES, 300 Coats-of-Arms, in our 
new Catalogue. 135 pages. beautifully illus- 
trated. Price 15 cents. agg het h and Pub- 
ming, FRANK ALLABEN GENEALOGICAL 
Co., 3 West 42d Street, New York. 









































LITERARY ASSISTANCE 


LITERARY AID in preparing speeches, 
lectures, club-papers, debates, fiction, plays. 
poetry—criticised, revised, placed. Research 
work of every descri tion. ae Ym sal- 
able. LITE Aip BU BU 
1730 Broadway, ioe a City. 


“HOW TO PUBLISH YOUR. BOOK,” 
—This copyrighted work. age ag specially 
for writers and om. for a postal. 
Address Desk 8.5 BROADWAY PUB 
ING COMPANY, 835 Broadway, New York. 











We assist in writing lectures, addresses, 
orations, debates, club papers; criticise, re- 
vise, dispose of MSS. Booklet. AUTHORS 
AGENCY, 79 East 12Ist Street, New York. 





Literary advice and criticisms. Gorveviiome 
and complete revisions of Book 
MSS. at special rates. Dept. A, g of 
Research, New Albany, Ind. 





AUTHORS SEEKING A PUBLISHER 
Should communicate with the Cochrane 
Publishing Compeny, 1051 Tribune Build- 
ing, New York City. 


AUTHOR'S MANUSORIPTS Typewritten. 
Your chances for editorial consideration 
vastly increased. Write now for rates. 
L. E. SWARTZ, 1826 (New) Newport,Chicago. 


FOR THE HOME 


A SAMPLE OF PAGE FENCE FREE! - 
. for an actual sample of famous Page 
Woven Wire Fence. See the Basic Open 
Hearth Page Wire—the strongest fence 
wire made! See the Page Knot — the knot 
that can’t come off! Geta Free copy of Page 
Fence Catalog, explaining its amazing dur- 
ability, elasticity_and_ economy. ust a 
postal. Address Page Woven Wire Fence 
Co., Box 211 F Adrian, Michigan. 


BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 


BACK NUMBERS of magazines and_news- 
papers supplied at moderate rates. ane 
zines of all kinds bought, Current maga 
zines at half price. A.WELOH, 231 Virginia 
Avenue, Jersey Oity, N. J. 

















| TO MINISTERS AND OTHERS.—I have 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


HELP WANTED 





stopped the manufacture of Richard's 
Remedy for sore throat and loss of voice, 
on account of the death of my wife, who 
was my manager, and on account of old 
age. I wish to sell the recipe to the Minis- 
ters, singers, and others who have used or 
heard of my Throat remedy, ¢ or any person 
who wishes to engage in its manufacture. 
Tam willing = sell it to many persons at @ 
very small cost 

Full particulars of this rare chance to 
get this wonderful recipe can be obtained 


by acteeening 
ILLIAM RICHARDS, 
Mayburg, Forest Co., Pa. 

Enclose two 1 cent stamps. 

BUILD A $5,000 BUSINESS in two years, 
Let us start you in the collection business, 
No capital needed; big field. We teach se- 
crets of collecting money; refer business to 
yen. Write today for free pointers and new 
= AMERICAN COLLEOTION SERVICE, 

State Detroit, Michigan. 








AGENTS—W ehaveexceptional proposition, 
will interest good Fupcgeible agent, man 
or woman. ASSOCIATED DRUGGISTS 
CO., Wa vHINGTON. ». C. 


ENGRAVING 


CATALOGUE and ADVERTISEMENT 
Engravers in one or more colors. Designers 
and Illustrators. Submit copy and write 
for D. samples.) GATCHEL & 
NING, 537 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


ENLARGEMENTS for Den Decorations. 
Special—Two 8 in. x 10 in. enlargements for 
jéc with order. Expert Developing, Print- 
ing and Enlerging. Reewler TON” list 2c 
stamp. ROBT. JOHN 
Expert Photo Finishing. Wilko: Barre, Pa. 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


Typewriters.—Hammond, Franklin, $10.00‘ 
Remington, 52.8; Smith aie gy $15.00; 
Oliver, $29.00. Year's guarantee. Harlem 
Typewriter Exch.,Rm.37,217 W. 125th St.N.Y. 























THEODORE ROOSEVELT’S OWN AC. 
COUNT OF HIS AFRICAN TRIP will ap- 
pear exclusively in Scribner's ale eeine 
commencing with the OCTOBE: 

BER. Extraordinary opportunity Med 

bee Rog ey ands of o 

w WA NTED 
IN EVERY TOWN IN AMERICA Hore 
is an opportunity to make money. Act at 
once. For full particulars as to liberal cash 
commissions, extra prizes, agent's outfit 
and sample copies, address Desk 4. Scrib- 
per’ ‘F. =. 1% Fifth Avenue, New 

or! 





SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART, T-401, Fine 
Arts Bldg., Battle Creek, Mich: - 
pares students to abe art 
of money-making and an accomplishment. 
The very best correspondence school of 
art. ’09 ‘‘Year Book’’ free. 





WANTED—RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS, 
Post-office Carriers—Clerks. $1,000 yearly. 
Eeeepreations everywhere November 11th. 

0,000 appointments during 1910. roqere 
tom free. Franklin Institute, Dept. 
Rochester, N. Y. 





AGENTS wanted for nll Faucet. 
power Clothes Washer. Water pressureonly, 
nowork. One Samonutrntiie: — Write 
for booklet ** The Simplex W: 

SIMPLEX WasHER Co. Milwaukee, Wis. 





AGENTS—Portraits,35c. Frames, 150, Sheet 


Pictures, lc, Ste: pes, 25c, Views, lo. 30 
Days’ Credit. Samples and Catalog Free. 
Consolidated Portrait, Dept. 4037, 1027 W. 


4dams St., Chicago. 





LEARN to write advertisements by Mail. 
You can itively earn $25 to $100 per week, 
Send for FREE prospectus. Page-Davis Co. 
Dept.31, Page Bldg., Michigan Ave.,Chicago. 





INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


SIX PER CENT GUARANTEED — BEST 
ee urity—Gate—Conagevative—Retabl ished 


ee "Brandt & Son, Bankers, Norfolk, Va. 
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Travel and “Resort Directory 


Adding Insult to Injury.—‘ Mike,” said Plod- 


ding Pete, ‘‘dere’s wus t’ings dan gold bricks.” 
‘What's happened?” ° 
‘*De lady up de road said dat if I'd chop an armful 
of wood she’d gimme a cake.” 
“Didn't she keep her word?” 
Sulfetin. 


“THE 24-HOUR ST. LOUIS” 


ington Star. 
The fastest train ever scheduled between New York and St. 
Louis—“ The 24-Hour St. Louis ’’—will be inaugurated by the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad on Sunday, November 7. It will leave New York 
6.25 P.M., North Philadelphia 8.17 P.M., and arrive St. Louis at 
5.25 P.M. the next day. Connecting train will leave Washington at 
7.00 P. M., Baltimore 8.00 P.M. The returning train, “The 24-Hour 
New Yorker,” will leave St. Louis at 6.00 P. M., arrive North Phila- 
Juan J, Estrada, at the head of the Nicaraguan! delphia §.09 P.M., New York 7.00 P.M. Baltimore 5.55 P. M., 
dent. Washington 7.10 P. M. 
yk ay Mot Bl FRc gel  aetees tae | Westward “The 24-Hour St. Louis” will also carry through 
onstrations in the principal cities of Southern - . 7 ‘ A ° 
| sleeping cars to Cleveland and Cincinnati, establishing the fastest 
service from New York to those cities. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


Foreign 


October 9.—The International Peace Bureau at 
Brussels adopts a 1esolution that a general fund 
for relief in great disasters be established by the 
governments of the world. 


October 13.—Prof. Francisco Ferrer, educator and 
revolutionist, is executed at Barcelona for com- 
plicity in the Barcelona uprising. 





Europe. | 
| 


Domestic 


October 9.—The Hudson-Fulton celebration | 
at Troy, N. Y., after moving up the Hudson 
Valley from New York City. 

District-Attorney W. T. Jerome of New Y ork | 
withdraws from the contest for a reelection. 


October 11.—A hurricane destroys property w orth | 
$2,000,000 in Key West, Fla. 

Charles W. Morse loses his appeal from the con- 
viction and sentence to fifteen pears. imprison- 
ment for violation of the Federal banking laws. 


This service will add two more to the list of pioneer fast trains 
established by the Pennsylvania Railroad. 


In 1881 it inaugurated “limited” train service in America by 
establishing “The Pennsylvania Limited,” the first limited train 
between New York and Chicago, on a schedule of 26 hours and 40 
minutes. 


In 1902 it inaugurated regular 20-hour train service between 
New York and Chicago; and in 1905 it established the now famous 
“Pennsylvania Special!” on its 18-hour schedule between New York 
and Chicago. 


October 12.—Charles R. Crane, recently appointed 
Minister to China, resigns at the request of Sec- 
retary of State Knox. 

The United States District Court, in Indianapolis, 
refuses to allow the removal of the proprietors 
of the Indianapolis News to the District of Co- 
lumbia for trial on the charge of criminal libel 
in the Panama Canal controversy. 

Commander Peary publishes a setgment to prove 
that Dr. Cook did not reach the Pol 


October 14.—Ernest Fox Nichols is installed as 
president of Dartmouth College, at Hanover, N. H. 


In inaugurating 24-hour train service between New York and 
St. Louis it is maintaining its record for giving the traveling public 
the best that can be furnished. 

















7-months’ ‘~ 
NOV.6°|‘srme | ORIENTAL TOURS | To4. S Wat 
DEC. 4° lcimirons || cxsimimscmecete|| AACE OPYing VV ater 








ruary and March, provide Travel de Luxe 


in Egypt, the Ho y Land, Turkey, Greece, 
etc. Special Fall Oriental Tour leaves No- 
| vember 27. 

TH E N | LE Cook’s luxurious 
Nile Steamers 
leave Oairo four times a week during the 
season for First and Second Cataract, the 
Soudan, etc. Dahabeahs and private steam- 
ersforcharter. SOUTH AMERICA Grand 

THE COLLVER TOURS COMPANY Tour leaves November 
Short Tours for Fall 


424 Boylston Street _- _-_ Boston EU ROP and Winter_includ- 


J 
) 
. 
4 ing the Mediterranean, Italy, Riviera, 
t 
) 
W 


offers untold benefits to guests of Tate Spring Hotel, 
Tate Spring, Tenn. The hotel is modern (steam heat, 
electric lights, rooms with private baths) and the grounds 
offer golf course and hunting reserve. 

Leading physicians prescribe Tate Spring Water for constipation, 


indigestion, dyspepsia, rheumatism and all ills of the liver, kidneys 
and bladder. 
J. M. Studebaker, Manufacturer of Studebaker Automobile, 


South Bend, — says: “I owe my life and health to the 
waters of Tate S pring.’ 


also Japan—South America 


7 EUROPE—PASSION PLAY 














Paris, London, etc. 


Old World Tours OBERAMMERGAU, 1910. Thos. Cook 


have been appointed OFFICIAL 


Two delightful parties for Europe, oa 
second including Ober-Ammergau. Firs’ 
leaves Feb. 15; Second June 30. Yor 























AGENTS for the Passion Play at’ Oberam- 
mergau. Many tours and every facility for 
intending visitors prepared. 





























Come to Tate Spring atl get well—if you cannot visit the hotel, 
beneficial results can be secured at home—Order Tate Spring Water 































: itineraries address Mrs. E. A. Robson. to-day—it will build you up wonderfully. 
8 40 Bruce Avenue, Yonkers, N. ay THOS. COOK & SON P. F.0.B. Tate Sprine 
t New York (4 Offices), Boston. Philadelphia, vices ate Spring 
of Chicago. MO Omens a San Fran- Barrel $5.00; half barrel $3.50; case 1 dozen %4-gallon bottles $3.00; carboy 
— ——— MEDITERRANEAN mKty || Cook’s Traveler’s Cheques Are 12 ga Tons $3.75; demijohn $2.25 
3, GREECE Good Al) Over the World. For sale by all druggists and mineral water dealers, or direct from the spring 
y. 
n. MEDITERRANEAN 
: boon! | PASSION $240 TATE SPRING CO. 

; COMPANY mequest é Box 80 Tate Spring, Tenn. 
- a pray EUROPE | ‘es aid 

AND uP a : 
at; i neeeeemiamemenenintenenntl one 
y. WORLD TOU = zit, November | EDUCATIONAL TOURS*PREPARATORY READING! | CASTLE HOT SPRINGS zicn*: UNIVERSITY PRINTS 
te ORIENTAL TOURS in January and Feb- THE BOSTON. TRAVEL SOCIETY. health and pleasure resort in semr-tropic Southern 2,000 halé-sone a = 
ruary. _November Tour to Spain, Sicily, . 206 BERKLEY BLOG. BOSTON “]] Arizona, easily reached by the Senta Fe. Climate One cent ~ oy: ype Fr 

is. Italy, France. frostless, rainless, sunny. In mid-winter ride inoun- ent each or cents per 
aad Twelve Tours in 1910 for all parts of tain trails, shoot quail, play tennis or swiin oute pandred. eae Swe. -cent samp 
et Europe, including Oberammergau. doors. High-class hotel, with annex, bungalows and for catalogue. ureau of Univ 
30 gypt and Palestine... .-8600 | bathhouses. Write for booklet. Travel, 19 Trinity Pl., Boston. 
28. DE POTTER TOURS teithen Isles Tour... - A. W. CHAFFEE, Mer,, Box K, Hot Springs, Ariz. to TRIP to Europe or in America 
Ww (31st year) 82 Broadway, New York | Oberammergau Specia . 2 | S Sk, FREE ° TRIP will be given at any time 

4 —iedieal Berlin-Athens-Rome-London 400 sigh at | to an organizer of a party of eight. Address 
— CLARK’S CRUISES S. H. LONGLEY, 314 Main St., Worcester, Mass. BevrT oT, PALESTINE, ru RKEY, » | BABCOCK’S TOURS 1187 Dean St., Brooklyn 
“4 By 8.8. ROUND THE (WOR One ship Eleventh Season. Large ae of tours | | You will ro SOME. 
Do. for whole trip. Feb. Oy 1910, from Frisco. 0 B E RA M M E RGAU | sailing at different dates. spay 
Zo. #650 and up; _a w vacancies. Similar rite for full information. iid, ee dded 
ia cralaes Oct. 1: 1810. ‘and Feb. The Passion Play 1910 Hi, W. DUNNING & CO. | tt be = t ns e 

12th Annual ag po Cruise, Feb. 5, | Next year Europe has an interest which 102 Congregational House, BOSTON, MASS. attraction o ) 

7 1910, $400 8. 8. ** Grosser | comes only once in ten years. All our plans | PASSION PLAY 
or Kurtoere,” Shaye ie ers aan et include Oberammergau. Our itinerarie > Send for Booklet 
ST and Palestine. Excellent series Europe | are ready. Send for them. Ask also for | JOHNSOWS TOURS Via Gibraltar | MARSTERS FOREIGN TOURS 
| and Overammergas bog Suggested Readings about the Passion Play. Oberammergau 298 Washington St., Boston 
ed pecify BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL | June, 1910. High-grade. 12th year. Book and map. | 31 West Thirtieth st. New York 
Va. FRANE O OLARK, T Ted, Building, N. Y. 19 Trinity Place, Boston, Mass. | W. i JOHNSON, 917 Madison Ave., Baltimore | = 
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still has the 


SPOIMATICC 4 


old Spanish das os) A oa Japan, China, 
GE Z; fo z72 | \ .¥ | Philippines 


4 The short, quick and comfortable route 
to the Land of Flowers is from Seattle, 
1mm LLCC d following the en ee — On 
4 . your trip to Yokohama, Kobe, Naga- 
1s the o nly train between I a saki, Shanghai, Manila, Hong Kong, 
i { or the far east, go on the luxurious 
(Aicago wet Southern (alifornial 


via an) line, exclusely | x S. S. Minnesota 
fox farst- class trave 7 | 








sailing from Seattle December 22, 1909. 


MU others also carry tourist sloaper . Langs ship ie | Teena taite ‘servis. 
and second-class PASSCNGCIS li a if 


Everything the best. Electric lights, 
telephones, laundry, nag with sitting 
room and bath. Hong Kong passen- 


eae : Fie = uy m/s. gers go via Manila. Send for folders 
Visit Grand (anyon fhe Leis Me wo ~ i, 8 describing trip. 
> A mn te. Philippine Exposition, Manila, next 
ides begets on request “y — ca . : February. No change of boats if you 
Aides os go on the “* Minnesota.” 
Pass Gaff ic Mgr, Atos F Fy Sten 


I18-H Railway Exchange. Chicago : Be Res aioe mag (scan oh Nation wy. 


Great Northern 
Steamship Co. 


W.C. THORN, W. A. ROSS, 
Traveling Passenger Agt. Ass’t Gen’! Pass. Agt. 
209 Adams St., CHICAGO SEATTLE 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
379 or 319 Broadway. 





WASHINCTONS: andi QhTs 


Achatty, entertaining guide to the National Capital, full 

| of anecdote and unconventional description. 12mo, cloth, 184 
pages of text and 4o ages of inserted illustrations, $1.00 
net. Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York and London. 


220,000 Families 


220,000 homes, representing the most prominent This quality combined with quantity of circula- 
and influential families in every community, receive tion, have given THE LrrerAry DiGeEst preeminence 
THe LIrerary Dicest each week. as a medium for travel and resort advertising. 

ill nso geil = pts sm nae gonial If you are seeking winter tour or resort patronage 
milion ’ : — P of the best class, your announcement should appear in 
for the travel and resort advertiser. 

: : these columns. 

In quality and responsiveness they are unsurpassed. 

Their intelligence gives them appreciation of the advan- | Write us immediately for full particulars of our 
tages of travel. “Their means accustoms them tothe ___ service for the travel advertiser. __ Let us tell you how 


best travel facilities. little it costs to reach our 220,000 families. 


Our readers are asked to mention THE LITERARY DIGEST when writing to advertisers. 























